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FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


VINCENT REILLY, O.P. 


ma) EATED UPON A BLANKET, improvised as a saddle, the 

old man swayed with the motion of the ragged donkey. One 

foot was thrust into a stirrup hanging from a rope, while the 

other leg dangled loosely. His head hung forward in sleep. 

Without warning the donkey stumbled. Still half-asleep, the old man 

pitched forward wildly. Then, unable to save himself, he slid along 
the donkey’s flank to land with a jar against the hard ground. 

With a groan and a patient smile, he raised himself from the 
ground, slapped the donkey affectionately and laughed at his com- 
panions gathered anxiously about him. Well might they be anxious, 
for this gaunt old friar, their leader, was now almost seventy. They 
knew, as did he, that he had not long to live. Yet, indomitable, once 
more he called them to kneel in prayer before a new town he was to 
attack with prayer and preaching and example. He had twenty years 
of this extraordinary missionary preaching behind him, in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

He preached on death and judgment. He preached as Pope Pius 
would have the priests of our own day do: “Not only has the preach- 
ing of the first truths of our faith and of the last end lost nothing 
of timeliness, but has become more urgent than ever before. Like- 
wise the preaching on hell. No doubt one must deal with such a matter 
with dignity and wisdom. But as to the substance itself of this truth, 
the Church has before God and man the sacred duty to proclaim and 
preach it without softening it, just as Christ has revealed it, and no 
consideration of the condition of the times can diminish the gravity 
of this duty.”? 


1 Words of Pope Pius XII, in L’Osservatore Romano. March 24, 1949. 
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For the old friar, the conditions of his time had made imperative 
the violence of his preaching. He knew the world well. Its princes 
were engaged in vicious quarrels and the faithful were lukewarm. 
Heresy had snared many. The Church itself, divided. was only now 
hecoming stable again. The Jews were a problem and the Moham- 
medans an ever-present danger. 

The decrepit old friar was none other that Master Vincent Fer- 
rer, known as the Angel of the Apocalypse, a man called saint even 
before his death. Now, feeble as he was, when he began to preach 
he was transformed. His sallow cheeks became ruddy and his eyes 
sparkled. His gestures were vehement, graceful, powerful. His reso- 
nant voice made the ear tingle. Then he was finished and abruptly he 
became old again. 

Father Gardeil, O.P., says of him: “He was a terrifying Saint 
whose whole words were ordered with the object of creating dismay. 
His favorite meditation was the vengeful Face of Christ coming upon 
the clouds of heaven. His gospel was the gospel of the end of the 
world. . . . So lofty was he in the pulpit where he preached. so ter- 
rible, so penetrating the accent of his voice, that one hesitated to be- 
lieve him a man. His voice was the trumpet which sounded to sum- 
mon both the living and the dead. He was the Angel of the Last 
Judgment.’ 

So much has been said of St. Vincent the wonder worker and the 
Angel of the Apocalypse, that we tend to forget that he was very 
human as well. Were he not so, he would have been a monstrous 
creature and the Lord does not love the monstrous. Yet our error is 
excusable, for, as with St. Dominic, his very birth was touched with 
the supernatural. Before St. Vincent’s birth, his father, William Fer- 
rer, had a dream in which he saw a Dominican friar preaching. The 
preacher interrupted his discourse to tell the father that a son would 
be born to him who would become a Dominican and whose fame 
would spread throughout the world. Vincent's mother, Constance 
Miguel, during her pregnancy, felt none of the usual pain and lassi- 
tude, but rather a marvelous gladness. One day a blind old woman, 
to whom she was giving alms, exclaimed: “O happy mother, it is an 
angel that you bear, and one day he will give me my sight.’ These 
things caused such a stir in Valencia that it was decided that the City 
Magistrates should hold the infant at the Baptismal font. Six cen- 
turies ago then, in another jubilee year, St. Vincent was born, on 


2 Gardeil, Antoine, O.P., The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican 
Saints, Bruce Publ. Co., Milwaukee, 1937, p. 39. 
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January 23rd, 1350. There was a dispute about his name, but the 
baptizing priest settled the matter by naming him Vincent in honor 
of St. Vincent Martyr, whose feast day had been celebrated the day 
before. 

“What’s in a name?” Perhaps there is more than we imagine. 
Vincent Martyr had also been a mighty preacher. A deacon, he had 
preached for his bishop who had an impediment in his speech, just 
as centuries later, Dominicans would preach in place of bishops, im- 
peded for one reason or another. The martyr had died at Valencia 
and the Valencians had a special devotion to him, as now they have 
for his namesake, St. Vincent Ferrer. 

William Ferrer’s son was handsome, holy and keenly intelligent. 
His parents saw a bright ecclesiastical future in store for their boy, 
and had already obtained certain benefices for him. Yet Our Lord had 
other plans. With his mother’s reluctant consent, Vincent, at eighteen, 
asked to be received as a member of the Order of Preachers in the 
priory at Valencia. Here he began a life of rigid mortification that 
did not end till he was borne to heaven at Vannes, April 5th, 1419. 

Vincent’s year of novitiate was not always pleasant. His mother 
wished him to be a secular priest. In tears she begged him to leave the 
Order. Though it twisted his generous heart to do so, like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, he resisted his parent successfully. We may forget that St. 
Vincent was very human, but the devil did not. As with St. Ignatius 
Loyola, he tempted Vincent to despair at the prospect of long years 
of toil, trial and mortification. Then he showed Vincent how to make 
life bearable, by accepting the joys life could offer a handsome young 
Valencian. Failing to shake the young friar’s resolution, Satan ex- 
posed himself. He approached one day disguised as a venerable her- 
mit, a past master of the religious life. He cautioned St. Vincent 
against pride and imprudence in his mortifications. The advice was 
rather plausible, but the excessive prudence and persistence of the 
hermit made the young friar wary. Again defeated, the devil forsook 
the rational approach. He made himself as fearfully hideous as pos- 
sible. He appeared as a terrifying Ethiopian, hurled himself upon 
Vincent and threatened him with war to the death. St. Vincent in- 
stinctively took refuge at the foot of the Blessed Virgin’s statue and 
the devil had to flee. Finally the novitiate year was finished, even if 
the devil wasn’t. St. Vincent was solemnly professed on the feast of 
St. Dorothea, February 6th, 1368. 

Hell also made two notable attempts against the saint by way 
of the flesh. One night the friar remained late at his prayers in the 
church. When he returned to his cell he found a woman seated at 
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the foot of his bed. Thinking her an evil spirit, he made the sign of 
the cross over her. When she did not budge, Vincent realized this 
was flesh, not spirit. Like St. Thomas Aquinas, he overcame fire 
with fire. He ran to a grate nearby and scattered embers from it 
upon the floor. Then throwing himself upon the embers, he invited 
the woman to join him. Appalled by the bitter irony and savage self- 
violence of the saint, the woman broke down and wept bitterly. Later 
she was converted. 

A more severe and a more clever carnal assault came from a girl 
of noble family, a great beauty, whose name was Ines Hernandez. 
She feigned sickness and asked that the holy friar Vincent be sent 
to help her. When they were alone she confessed her deception, but 
pleaded: “I love you, Vincent, with a sinful passion .. . but if you 
do not yield, I shall die.” Vincent tried to overcome the evil in her, 
but did not linger. When he had left (and this is interesting, showing, 
as it does, how close Satan is to his intermediaries), the devil took 
possession of the girl. Exorcists were called to help her. Tortured by 
the prayers and questions of the exorcists, the spirit exclaimed 
through the girl’s twisted lips: “I will not go out of her save on the 
order of him who has not burned in the depth of the fire.” The spirit 
referred to the fire of concupiscence which had not consumed the friar. 
Vincent had to be recalled. He did not lightly meet the enemy thus 
face to face. Nevertheless, in the name of Jesus, he cast out the spirit, 
though the girl was left half-dead from her ordeal. 

Tried by way of the flesh and the devil, Vincent was now sub- 
jected to the attacks of the world, even the world of his own religion. 
There was much wealth, much luxury, much laxity within the Church, 
and St. Vincent made the lovers of the status quo uneasy. They belit- 
tled his learning, though he was a Master of Sacred Theology at thir- 
ty-nine. They envied his holy success. They daily contested his de- 
cisions in the civil matters he had been chosen to decide. 

Vincent did not proceed unconcernedly amidst these attacks. 
That he must fight the flesh and the devil he understood; to fight 
men, even men who should have been with him, was more difficult. 
Twice, at crucial points in his life, the man from Valencia fell gravely 
ill because of the tension he suffered between the absolute order God 
willed and the disorderly compromises of men. Each time it was the 
schism affecting the Church that crushed him. Each time, as with St. 
Paul, in his weakness he found Christ’s strength. 

His first grievous illness occurred in 1398. He was worn with his 
efforts to unite the Church under one true pope and discouraged be- 
cause Benedict XIII, whom he supported, refused to lay aside his 
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tiara and thus make possible a solution of the schism. Crushed with 
sorrow and weariness, he lay in a raging fever for twelve days. Death 
seemed imminent, but on the eve of the Feast of St. Francis Our 
Lord intervened. The saint’s cell was flooded with light. Christ, ac- 
companied by St. Dominic and St. Francis, spoke to the sufferer: 
“Arise and be consoled ; the schism shall soon be at an end, when men 
have ceased from their iniquities. Arise then and go to preach against 
vice; for this have I specially chosen thee. Exhort sinners to re- 
pentance, for My judgment is at hand.” Vincent arose, consoled spir- 
itually and cured physically, to the amazement of those who so surely 
expected his death. Delayed two years by the importunate Benedict, 
at the age of forty-nine St. Vincent began a stirring twenty year 
apostolate such as had never been witnessed since the amazing first 
apostolate of the Church. 

Sixteen years after the first grave illness at Avignon, the sensi- 
tive saint became desperately ill again. The cause was the same, the 
refusal of his long-time friend, Peter de Luna, to resign his title as 
Benedict XIII. Vincent told his doctor: “It is not from earth that my 
remedy must come; I shall be back in the pulpit on Thursday.” And 
so he was, but he no longer pleaded. He now thundered forth Bene- 
dict’s duty. He was too loyal to his Master in heaven to allow one man 
to stand in the way of a united Christendom any longer, even if that 
man seemed to him true pope. Sometime later Gerson wrote to St. 
Vincent: “But for you this union could never have been accom- 
plished.” The schism was ended. 

It was not always war for this soldier. Sometimes he could be 
gentle, as he yearned always to be. Like his Master, he loved children. 
When, towards the end of his life, he was too weak for pulpit preach- 
ing, he taught children their catechism. He is venerated in Spain as 
the patron of orphans because of the many institutions he erected for 
them. Two of his followers had the strict duty of collecting the 
nearby children each morning to teach them Christian doctrine and 
hymns to Our Lord and Our Lady. Indeed, few know that this pulpit 
fire-brand, this Master of Sacred Theology, composed the children’s 
verse— 


“Angel of God, my guardian dear 

To whom the Lord commits me here 
Ever this day be at my side 

To light, to guard, to rule and guide.” 


In the pulpit St. Vincent might have been terrifying, but per- 
sonally he never lost the common-touch. Witness the story of how he 
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cured a nagging wife. He told her to take a mouthful of water when- 
ever she felt inclined to berate her husband. The woman followed his 
advice and returned in her simplicity to tell him of the wonderful 
efficacy of the water. With a noncommittal smile, he agreed. In his 
town there lived a woman so ugly that her husband beat her con- 
tinually. She besought St. Vincent and, at his intercession, was sud- 
denly made beautiful. We are not told whether or not this remedied 
the domestic situation, but to this day the Valencians are accustomed 
to say of an ugly woman: “She needs St. Vincent.” 

Vincent could be keen as well as kindly. Whatever he did was 
directed towards God. He tried to inculcate into his penitents this 
habit of seeing God in everything. He taught his followers to realize 
the divine presence in those they served. At Christmas time he ac- 
customed his wealthy penitents to invite an old man, a maiden and 
a child to dinner, as a picture of the Holy Family. 

Vincent was as practical as truth. He spoke to the people in the 
concrete and used their own imagery. Hear him on birds, birds which 
the people saw and knew, and seeing again, would remember. “They 
sing. Their song is the breviary which God has given them... . 
What other things do the birds do? They soar. You must do likewise. 
Think of the glory of paradise, think of Hell and of the Passion; 
hear Mass in silence. All that is a kind of soaring.” 

To the vain people of the town, the Valencian’s tongue was 
caustic. Hear him address a fashionable assemblage of women: “I 
hear them say in confession: ‘I paint my face Father (or I dye my 
hair or whatever their vanity is) because my husband is young.’ It is 
a lie. Is your hair white or black? Are you bald that you must hang 
fair curls over your temples? Be honest. It is another man you want 
to snare. Have your eye-brows fallen out that you replace them by 
a line? Is your skin dark or fair? Doesn’t your husband know that 
you are dark if dark you are? Fools! It is for another man.” 

Truly this Valencian was down to earth, not at all quixotic. Yet 
there was another side to him. Grace made him soar, made him seem 
more than a man. It has been said of him that it was a miracle when 
he did not work miracles. In 1412 St. Vincent himself said that, to 
that date, the Lord had worked three thousand miracles through him. 
In his process of canonization eight hundred and seventy-three of 
his miracles were confirmed and then it was decided further in- 
vestigation would be superfluous. As to his miracles, Vincent knew 
well who did the work. Often when asked for help of a miraculous 
sort he would turn to one of his companions and say: “I have 
wrought sufficient miracles today, and am tired. Do yourself what is 
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asked of me; the Lord Who works through me will also work 
through you.” 

What of his claim to be the Angel of the Apocalypse? In the 
presence of an immense throng, including members of the Inquisition, 
he raised a woman from the dead to testify to this assertion. What 
God affirmed by miracle, who could dare deny? He also preached the 
end of the world. As with Jonas at Nineveh, the sparing of men de- 
pended on their repentance. Vincent’s tongue lashed them on to vio- 
lent penance and the world was spared. 

Besides the woman Vincent raised to confirm his claim as the 
Angel of the Apocalypse, he raised more than thirty others during 
his lifetime. That lifetime was now nearing its close. The friar was 
old and feeble, so feeble he must now ride a donkey, rather than 
march at the head of his thousands of penitents. Another year and 
he would be dead; this at Vannes, April fifth, 1419. Yet in his very 
death, God attested the saint’s power was not ended. Two corpses 
were raised to life at his tomb. Four hundred people were cured at the 
bed in which he had died. He had said to the Bretons: “I shall he your 
advocate before the throne of God. I shall never fail to implore mercy 
for you, and I promise that you shall obtain that mercy if you are 
faithful to the truth which I have taught.” 

Thirty-nine years after his death he was canonized on the first of 
October, 1458. At Vannes his body was found to be quite incorrupt 
and was exposed for the veneration of the faithful. During the Mass 
that followed, the cloak in which the saint had been buried was placed 
over two corpses and they were thus raised to life—this in the pres- 
ence of the congregation. At the same time a relative of the Duke of 
Britanny was cured of leprosy and a man born blind received his 
sight. 

The power of the saints does not die with them. St. Vincent is 
as powerful with God today as he was six hundred years ago. Today 
we need the help of his power. We need his holy violence. We are 
surrounded with ease and comfort, with the delicacies which he said 
“make the most valiant soldiers weak and effeminate.” We need his 
courageous spirit. He said in his forthright way: “A timid man will 
never do any good.” We need his spirit of prayer. ““Never begin your 
work before your prayers.” We need to pray always as did this tire- 
less apostle. “The man who would please God must pray all day and 
all night.” We need his message: “Fear God and do Him honor.” 
This is but a paraphrase of the message that came to us through the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary at Fatima. We must wake up to the 
drastic nature of our times. 
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NOBLEST TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


THOMAS KANE, O.P. 








HAT CONSTITUTES a perfect school? Is it the result 
of good methods or does it consist in good teachers? Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical on education told the world over 
twenty years ago that perfect schools are the result not so 

much of good methods but rather of good teachers. The Holy Father, 

the Custodian of Truth, pointed out that good teachers are men and 
women thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the sciences they 
have to teach, and who possess the intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions required for this important office. Saint Thomas Aquinas, the 

Patron of Schools, and therefcre the patron of teachers as well as 
students, is without a doubt one of the greatest of human teachers. 

Today, we live in a world where the nobility of the profession of 
teaching has been in many ways derided. The causes of this con- 
tamination are quite evident, since materially-minded men no longer 
realize the true end of education. They deliberately cast aside the fact 
that man must not only be prepared for the labors he must do on this 
earth, but he must also be prepared to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created. Modern materialistic educators, besides per- 
verting the end of man in education, have made a far more funda- 
mental error, an error which shows their system of education to be 
no system at all. What is this error? They have denied the existence 
of a spiritual soul in man. Deny the existence of a soul in man and 
all you can educate is a cold, lifeless corpse. And who can educate a 
corpse? The subject of the Christian system of education is the whole 
and entire man, with all his faculties, both natural and supernatural, 
which reason and revelation have shown him to be. The effects of 
these false materialistic systems of education are all about us but, 
like everything else that is commonplace to us, we fail to recognize 
them. 

However, despite the adulterating influence of the world, and 
especially of pragmatic philosophies that have blinded themselves to 
the proper value of things, the profession of teaching is still a most 
noble one, for two reasons. First, because every teacher should in- 
noculate his students with the serum of truth and, because, secondly, 
by such an innoculation he should direct his students in some way 
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to the font of truth, God Himself. 

History shows us not only that Saint Thomas did precisely this 
in his own day, but also that, through the volumes of thought the 
Angelic Doctor has left to posterity, he has been influencing mankind 
in this regard for 700 years. 

It was Pope John XXII who canonized Saint Thomas on July 
18, 1323. After he had sung the Mass in honor of the new saint, it 
was only proper that the Holy Father should further enlighten the 
audience concerning the greatness of this most recent light of the 
Church. It was during this eloquent eulogy that Pope John XXII 
exclaimed: “His doctrine was not other than miraculous. He has en- 
lightened the Church more than all other Doctors, and more profit 
can be gained in a single year by the study of his works, than by 
devoting a lifetime to that of other theologians. He has wrought as 
many miracles as he has written articles.” Since the enuntiation of 
these words on that memorable day in Church history, more than 
eighty Popes have emulated one another in commending the sanctity 
and learning of the Angel of the Schools. Pope after Pope down 
through the long corridor of centuries has exhorted Catholic edu- 
cators to restore the golden wisdom of Saint Thomas, to disseminate 
it far and wide not only for the defence of the Catholic Faith and for 
the good of society, but for the benefit of all sciences as well. Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical Aeterni Patris eloquently points out the 
advantages to be derived from a practical reform of philosophy by 
returning to the reknowned teachings of the Angelic Doctor: “In 
virtue of our supreme authority, for the glory of Almighty God, and 
the honor of the Angelic Doctor . . . we declare Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Patron of all Universities, Academies, Colleges, and Cath- 
olic Schools: and we desire that he should be venerated as such by all.” 

Saint Thomas was not only one of the greatest of human teach- 
ers but he gave to posterity the conditions by which every teacher may 
become great. These qualifications are: stability, that one may never 
deviate from the truth; clarity, that one may not teach with obscurity ; 
utility, that one may seek God’s honor and glory and not his own. 
These three requisites are the sine qua non qualifications for anyone 
who ascends the professorial chair. The conditions which the Angelic 
Doctor enunciated in theory were also manifested in his own hum- 
ble life. 

The first qualification is stability, that one may never deviate 
from the truth. Saint Thomas as a youth joined an army of men, the 
Dominican Order, especially dedicated not only to the defense of 
truth but also to its dissemination. During his short life, he dwelt in 
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the fortresses of truth belonging to this army of Dominican Friars, 
where only fighters for the cause of truth can live. Like every Do- 
minican, Saint Thomas was a fighter, for this was the name given to 
them by Pope Honorius III, who, when he confirmed the great Order 
of Saint Dominic, called them: “Champions of the faith and true 
lights of the world.” To this Order of men and especially to Saint 
Thomas himself because of his ardent love for truth, theological 
studies, as well as the social sciences and fine arts, are very deeply 
indebted. Saint Thomas, following in the footsteps of his spiritual 
father, Saint Dominic, and all Dominicans down through the ages 
have been efficient instruments in preserving the wisdom of the ages 
and in bringing it to the defence of truth. The Angelic Doctor will 
always be remembered in human history for the great organization 
of philosophy that he made, thereby rendering it the handmaid of 
Theology and therefore establishing the knowledge of Revelation as 
queen of the sciences. For the prodigious intellectual achievements 
of the Angelic Doctor, the world will always be his debtor. 

Let us look at that world today which should be his debtor and 
see how it has perverted this notion of stability. The result of this 
perversion is instability. Men have adulterated the profession of 
teaching with this fallacious characteristic of instability because they 
have compromised the notion of truth. They have contaminated truth 
because they have cast aside the classical notion of reason, so that 
they might have their false notion of reason become the bride of the 
materialistic spirit of the 20th century. They are ignorant of the fact 
that once reason marries such a spirit, inevitably she becomes a widow 
in the next age. We do not deny that the classical notion of reason 
should consider such a wedlock. The spirit of the age is the com- 
plexus of desires, problems and conflicts that arise from the constant 
contingent interaction of the historical, psychological, ethical and 
moral factors of a given age. The classical notion of reason should 
wed the temper of the times, so that it may solve the conflicts and 
direct the developments of such an age. However, these modern 
pragmatists pervert this union whereby reason-unchanging weds a 
changeable spirit, by demanding that the spirit of the times instead 
of reason, give the principles for the solution of the problems of the 
age. With the principles of reason destroyed, nothing is stable, and 
as a result no problems are solved. False notions that are born from 
such perverted conceptions are: “Sin is all right as long as you don’t 
hurt anyone.” “Liberty means you can do as you please.” “Morality 
is something purely subjective.” “Religion is how you feel about 
things.” 
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These men have made the “match” for reason because they have 
divorced it from faith. When the senses are divorced from reason 
due to intoxication, the result is instability. Take away faith from 
reason and we have the same result—intellectual instability. 

The second qualification which Saint Thomas considered as es- 
sential in the life of a teacher is clarity, so that one may not teach 
with obscurity. Now this essential quality is manifested throughout 
all the works of the Angelic Doctor. The guiding principle of Saint 
Thomas when he wrote, lectured, and preached, was to start with 
what was more known in the minds of his audience and to procede to 
what was less known. In the very prologue of his greatest work, his 
Summa Theologica, he realizes the confusion created by other writers 
on this matter and immediately sets out to inform the students he is 
about to instruct that he will avoid such confusion as well as the 
repetition of useless articles. Saint Thomas knew that the teacher 
played an important role in education, but he also recognized that 
this was nevertheless an instrumental rdle. Instruments, however, 
have a proper effect proportionate to them and when any of the per- 
fections due to this instrument are lacking, then the effect of the 
instrument necessarily must suffer. A sharp razor blade will give a 
man a good clean shave, but should he try to shave with a dull blade, 
the results are usually disastrous. Imperfect instruments lacking some 
due perfection can never produce the same effects as perfect instru- 
ments. What the Angelic Doctor promised to the student in the pro- 
logue to the Summa he definitely accomplished in the opus itself. 
This is clearly manifested from the outline of the whole Summa, a 
gem of intellectual acumen. 

This necessary qualification of clarity, which is essential in the 
profession of teaching, is entirely lacking in the modern materialistic 
form of presentation. Instead of clarity, we have obscurity, and this 
is by no means an unintentional obscurity but a deliberate one. This 
confusion of the moderns is obtained by a simple device; they deny 
the validity of any argument which the scientific method of controlled 
experiment cannot prove. Their own fundamental proposition—that 
only the scientific method gives truth—cannot itself be proved by the 
scientific method. This is entirely a philosophic question, one to be con- 
sidered in the light of the principles not of practical but of speculative 
thought. These ravening wolves in professorial garb under the guise 
of this device presuppose their own philosophical principles, without 
shouldering the burden of proving them. Attack their principles and 
they cloud the issue with vague generalizations and equivocal argu- 
ments. 
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The third and last characteristic Saint Thomas demanded that 
every teacher should possess is utility, so that one might seek the 
honor and glory of God. That this characteristic had a great influ- 
ence upon his life is evident in every biography of the Angelic Doctor. 
We know that when Our Divine Lord appeared to him, after he had 
completed his beautiful treatise on the Eucharist and said to him: 
“Thou hast written well of Me, Thomas, what wouldst thou claim as 
a reward?” Thomas cried out in response: “None but Thee, O 
Lord!” 

This apparition took place on the Feast of Saint Nicolas and it 
marked the climax in the life of Saint Thomas. Shortly after this 
date he told his fellow Dominican, Reginald: “All that I have written 
appears to me as so much straw, after the things that I have witnessed 
and that have been revealed to me.” This is only natural, for Saint 
Paul, too, was unable to clothe in the garment of words the mag- 
nificence of the Godhead. 

How this qualification is lacking in the system of education of 
many modern educators! For utility they have substituted vanity. 
These men are interested only in material and personal success, and 
their procedure is to adopt any thing that will aid their cause. They 
say their doctrine is opposed to all forms of supernaturalism, not be- 
cause it rules out a priori what may or may not exist, but rather be- 
cause no evidence has been found to warrant belief in such entities. 
They deny the existence of God because the scientific method cannot 
prove it. How often do they think of the incapability of the scientific 
method to prove the existence of God? The science of matter of itself 
can never prove that a Supreme Being exists. Yet these men do prove 
the existence of God in a fundamental way with the discovery of 
every new scientific law, and if they were not so blinded by the mask 
of prejudice, they would not fail to see it. When science discovers a 
new law of nature it is a further confirmation of the Law-maker, 
and not, as they would maintain, a denial of His existence. Can a law 
exist without a Law-maker? Science can only discover these laws; 
it cannot create them. The law of gravitation existed long before 
science discovered it, and although the physical sciences can never 
prove the existence of God, they can and do prepare the metaphysi- 
cian to take these facts and argue to their cause. 

Since these men reject God, they prepare the stage for their own 
divinization. No longer are they interested in the honor and glory of 
God, but rather only in that of self. It is quite evident that while such 
men and women are allowed to disseminate these fallacious ideas, the 
educational system of America and Europe is in a precarious position. 
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However, we must always remember with Saint Gregory of Nazian- 
zen that the teaching, direction and the formation of youth is the 
art of arts and the science of sciences. Saint Thomas, in his rdle as 
the Patron of Schools, should be considered the exemplar and model 
in this great work. Today the world needs good teachers to prepare 
our youth to take their places in the world of tomorrow. Teachers, 
lovers of truth, if you look to your Patron and Model, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, both in his life and in his works you will find the aid for 
this tremendous task. Chesterton once said: “Each generation is con- 
verted by the saint who contradicts it most.” Good teachers, we no 
longer live in a rationalistic age, for Rationalism is dead. Irrational- 
ism is now slowly conquering the earth. The Angelic Doctor is the 
saint who most contradicts this intellectual blight. Good teachers, fol- 
low him in his life, follow him in his works. Follow him and the 
enemy will be ours! 
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OUR THOMISTIC HERITAGE 


FABIAN CUNNINGHAM, O.P. 


(Aye) ARCH 7, 1274. Thomas Aquinas was dead and the lovers of 
Bik truth throughout all Christendom wept. No longer would his 
AM~d impressive figure command the attention and respect of the 

students, both beginners and proficients, whom he taught at 
the Universities of Paris and Naples. No more would his sonorous 
voice be heard propounding and defending truths about the God he 
loved so tenderly. Those eyes “that looked more like placid pools than 
darting daggers”! would peruse and interpret Aristotle no more. The 
greatest champion of truth the world has ever known had passed on 
to his eternal reward. The sentiments of all who knew and loved him 
were best expressed by his teacher, Albert the Great, who, upon hear- 
ing of the death of his former pupil, remarked with deep emotion, 
“The light of the world has gone out.”’ And indeed it had. 

Had he left his Dominican brethren completely ? Was there noth- 
ing left of him but the memories that have been the only legacy of 
some of the greats of history? Not at all. For the Angelic Doctor, as 
posterity was to call him, had left behind book after book of his 
writings. Treatises, physical and metaphysical, social and_ political 
works, prayers and pious meditations, commentaries on Aristotle, 
Peter Lombard and others whom he numbered among his great pred- 
ecessors, monographs on Sacred Scripture, and last but by no means 
least, his theological tracts of which the Summa Theologica is the 
crowning point, all came with equal facility from his pen. All his 
works reflect the character of the man that was Thomas. From his 
cold scientific productions such as The Unicity of the Intellect to the 
warmth and majesty of the Landa Sion or the Adoro Te, we see por- 
trayed the soul of the intellectual and spiritual giant from Rocca 
Sicca. 

The scope and depth of Aquinas’ writings cannot but stagger our 
minds. The keen intellect of this son of Dominic was first conspicu- 
ously brought to the people’s eyes in the year 1257. Thomas had been 
sent to the University of Paris by his superiors to study for his Mas- 
terate and eventually assume a professorship there. The University 

1St. Thomas Aquinas, R. M. Coffey, O.P. Vol. II] of Benziger Siwmma, 
p. 3066. 
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had fallen away from the pristine scholarship of its founders and had 
on its faculty Averroist philosophers who worshipped Aristotle and 
self-styled Augustinian theologians who feared the mind. Against 
these men and their fatal doctrines, the mendicant orders, Franciscans 
and Dominicans, presented a united front. By so doing they quite 
naturally incurred the anger and displeasure of the secular professors. 
The tension that had long been fomenting against the mendicants 
broke with fury in 1255 when William of St. Amour, the leader of 
the secular party, released his scurrilous denouncement of the Friars 
in a work called De Periculis Novissimis. Ironically enough, the pam- 
phlet, instead of permanently blackening the Orders and their doc- 
trine, provided them the means to vindicate themselves completely 
from all previous charges made against them at the University. Re- 
plete with error and heresy, it gave them the opportunity they had 
long been seeking. 

The first refutation of St. Amour came from the pen of a Fran- 
ciscan, Joachim of Florence, under the title Introduction to the Eter- 
nal Gospel. Unfortunately, the work of the well-meaning son of St. 
Francis was more heretical than the doctrine it sought to disprove. 
It served only to heighten the antagonism against the Friars whose 
members now became the target for the vandalism of the town row- 
dies. Their convents were stoned and the Friars themselves were 
pelted with mud and rocks as they walked through the streets. At 
length the situation became so acute that the pamphlet together with 
its refutation was sent to Pope Alexander IV who was then ruling 
the Church from Anagni. The Holy Father decreed that a trial should 
be held at which he himself would preside and ordered both sides to 
draw up their cases. Thomas, Albert, and Bonaventure represented 
the Friars’ cause and completely shattered the secular opposition. St. 
Amour’s book was burned in public, condemned as heretical, and its 
author was banished from France by the King. Thus did the public 
of the thirteenth century first come to know Thomas Aquinas as a 
brilliant expositor and defender of the undying glory of the religious 
Orders. They were to learn to respect him in the future as a Philos- 
opher and Theologian par excellence. 

After this brilliant apology for the Friars, Thomas went on to 
compose such works as the De Veritate and his commentary on Boe- 
thius’ De Trinitate. To this period also belongs the production of one 
of his most famous works, the Summa Contra Gentes. By Raymond of 
Pennafort, saint, canonist, and Master of the Order, St. Thomas was 
commissioned to write a philosophical treatise as an aid to the mis- 
sionaries who were laboring among the Moslems. In this work St. 
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Thomas, by making use of reason alone and freely citing Aristotle, 
reduced to absurdity the Mohammedan teachings. It represents the 
zenith of his purely philosophical tracts. He reached the height of 
his perfection in the last few years of his life when he penned the 
Summa Theologica, the most perfect exposition of Catholic Truth 
ever to come from the hand of man. Written as Thomas himself says 
for the enlightenment of beginners, it has nevertheless become the 
supreme masterpiece of Catholic thought of all time. 

But now he was gone . . . this man who with fire in his eyes had 
silenced the heretical Latin Averroists and who, with tears in those 
eyes, had wept while he sang the moving Lenten antiphon Media vita. 
His work on earth was at an end. “In the midst of the Church the 
Lord opened his mouth, and filled him with the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding: he clothed him with a robe of glory.”? There was 
indeed laid up for him a crown of justice. 


THE OPPOSITION 


Thomas had been dead for only three years when opposition to 
his thought made itself felt. In 1277, Pope John XXI, to whom com- 
plaints had been made about the orthodoxy of the saint’s teachings, 
ordered Stephen Tempier, the Bishop of Paris, to institute an inquiry 
into the doctrines of Thomas. The latter, who was possessed of a 
strong bias against the Dominican, was only too happy to comply and 
on March seventh of the same year, the third anniversary of the death 
of Aquinas, he published a syllabus of 219 propositions which he con- 
demned as absolutely erroneous and imposed excommunication on 
whomsoever should hold or teach them. Although the syllabus con- 
tained the condemnation of a great many Averroistic doctrines, never- 
theless the fundamental Thomistic teachings were all denounced. A 
few days later, Robert Kilwardby, the Dominican Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of England, also condemned Thomistic phi- 
losophy. The severity of this censure was intensified by Kilwardby’s 
successor the Franciscan, John Peckham. As Maritain remarks: 
“Room had to be found for Duns Scotus and the nominalist debaters 
who were to darken counsel in the fourteenth century.”* This open 
repudiation of the basic principles of Thomistic thought was un- 
doubtedly one of the principal reasons why the General Chapter of 
the Dominicans held at Milan in 1278 ordered a strict adherence to 
all the works of Thomas. 





2 Introit of the Mass of a Doctor. 
3 The Angelic Doctor, p. 61. 
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In 1282, the Franciscan Order assumed officially an antagonistic 
attitude toward the teachings of the Angelic Doctor and only author- 
ized the study of his Summa Theologica subject to a number of pre- 
cautions. A formal criticism was written by William de la Mare of the 
Friars Minor. Entitled Correctorium Fratris Thomae, it was almost 
universally accepted by his Franciscan brethren. As DeWulf notes: 
“Up to then the two Orders had developed peacefully side by side: 
from henceforth doctrinal conflicts separated them.’ 

The adversaries of Thomism were soon to discover their greatest 
champion in Duns Scotus. Coming into prominence at the end of the 
thirteenth century, the Franciscan’s teachings were almost diametri- 
cally opposed to those of Thomas. His Metaphysics from its very be- 
ginning is contrary to the traditional Thomistic theses. Starting with 
the concept of being as univocal, the entire content of his thought 
could not but do violence to Thomism. His unique theory on the prin- 
ciple of individuation, his teaching on the primacy of the will and the 
plurality of forms, were taken up by the Franciscan school. But the 
errors of the Doctor Subtilis were not to go unrefuted, although al- 
most two centuries were to elapse before Thomas de Vio, better 
known as Cardinal Cajetan, was to include in his famous commentary 
on the Summa Theologica a systematic and thorough refutation of 
the fundamental theses of the Franciscan Doctor. 

Ranking second only to Scotus as an opponent of the teachings 
of the Angel of the Schools, was Franciscan Suarez, a Spanish Jesuit. 
A professor at Alcala, Salamanca, and Coimbra, the repercussions 
of his thought were widespread and continue to this day to influence 
many Scholastics. The most important point on which the Doctor 
Eximius chooses to differ from the Doctor Angelicus is his teaching 
on potency and act, essence and existence. Suarez denied the real and 
posited a rational distinction between the two. Other vital doctrines 
on which he departs from the traditional interpretation are his teach- 
ings on substance and accidents, analogy, law, and, of course, physi- 
cal premotion. “Accordingly, he is not the ‘faithful commentator on 
the Angelic Doctor’ which posterity was pleased to call him.”® But 
neither were his mis-interpretations and denials of Aquinas’ princi- 
ples to go unanswered. John Poinsot, better known as John of St. 
Thomas, a Dominican of the seventeenth century, ably refuted them 
in his philosophical and theological works. Thus down through the 
ages we can see the neglect of the precious heritage of truth which 


4 History of Mediaeval Philosophy, DeWulf, Vol. II, p. 37. 
5 DeWull, op. cit. p. 304. 
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Thomas left to us. Men and schools departed from his teachings 
thereby giving rise to divisions in Scholasticism. Scholasticism as 
applied to the tenets of St. Thomas, Scotus and Suarez is certainly an 
extremely analogical term. These cleavages within Catholic thought 
have continually threatened its basic unity. 

3ut if the opposition has been great the approbations have been 
greater. There arose brilliant and perspicacious intellects who took up 
the torch of truth and worked assiduously to enkindle its flame in the 
minds of men. They realized the perils of a departure from the 
teaching of Aquinas and devoted their entire lives to bring others to 
that same knowledge. 

Pope John XXII, who enrolled Thomas in the catalogue of the 
Saints, wrote: “We believe that Brother Thomas is glorious in 
heaven, because his life was holy, and his doctrine cannot be but a 
miracle." The same Pontiff declared that, “He alone enlightened the 
Church more than all the other doctors.” Nicholas III, Honorius IV, 
3oniface VIII, and many more of Christ’s vicars paid sterling tribute 
to the Angelic Doctor and his work.’ In more recent times the saintly 
Pius X has expressed the magnificence of the Thomistic heritage 
when he wrote that if the principles of St. Thomas “are once removed 
or in any way impaired, it must necessarily follow that students of the 
sacred sciences will fail ultimately to perceive so much as the meaning 
of the words in which the dogmas of divine revelation are proposed 
by the magistracy of the Church.’ 

Maritain has stated concisely the attitude of the Church toward 
St. Thomas. The great contemporary Thomist writes: “A new era has 
dawned for St. Thomas. The Church has recourse to him hencefor- 
ward in her battle against all heresies and errors; his philosophy 
grows greater in the sky, the Church of Christ makes use of it in 
her own peculiar life, which is one and universal: the Popes bear it 
testimonies innumerable, the concordance and reiteration of which in 
the course of centuries are singularly significant. And now Leo XIII 
in the Encyclical Aeterni Patris (4th August, 1879) and Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI, in decrees unceasingly renewed, and 
clearly without imposing that philosophy as an article of faith (no 
theological or philosophical system could ever be so imposed), have 
ordered Catholic teachers to make it the basis of their teaching, and 


6 Acta Sanctorum., vol. I p. 681, n. 81 seq. 
7 cfr. Berthier, O.P., Sanctus Thomas Aquinas, Doctor Cominunis Ecclesiae. 
8 Doctoris Angelici, June, 1914. 
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implore the world with tragic insistence to return to it for the salva- 
tion of mind and civilization.”® 

What further persuasion then do we need to urge us to a more 
profound study of and adherence to Thomistic teaching? In turning 
the pages of history we see that some of the greatest Catholic philos- 
ophers have been formed by a careful and meditative reading of 
Aquinas. In recent times we have profited much from the works of 
scholars of the caliber of Cardinal Zigliara, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Hugon, and Maritain. Following the principle that St. Thomas is 
his own best interpreter, they have sought to present his thought as 
he himself would have presented it to the twentieth century man. 

Let us look back once more to the thirteenth century to the 
Abbey of Fossa Nuova where Thomas Aquinas lies still in death, 
received into the bosom of his Eternal Father. The Benedictine 
monks to whom he had returned to die sorrowfully mourned his 
passing. They, too, realized that the light of the world had gone out. 
But they together with all who knew and loved him realized also that 
his guiding spirit would be manifest in the Church until the end of 
time. Through their'tears they could clearly perceive the bright light of 
his doctrine illumining the minds and inflaming the hearts of those 
who would follow him. His own short life had ended but his work 
would live forever . . . leading souls to Christ and eternal bliss. 


9 Maritain, op. cit. p. 68. 
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PRINCE OF PREACHERS 


MARTIN CONNORS, O.P. 


ie N T VARIOUS TIMES in history the Popes, at the earnest 
etees request of the hierarchy and laity, have seen fit to name cer- 

5 a tain saints as patrons of classes, occupations or institutions. 
Such a step was taken about forty years ago when Pius X 
declared Saint John Chrysostom to be the Patron of Catholic preach- 
ers and by so doing gave to all priests, but especially to the Order of 
Preachers, a model of Christian eloquence and sanctity. Such an act 
on the part of a Supreme Pontiff creates a twofold relationship: one 
on the part of the Saint in question and the other on the part of the 
particular group involved. To the Saint we see, as it were, the at- 
tribution of a new duty, a new charge or obligation. But how can this 
be? What mortal is so powerful as to be able to pierce the court of 
heaven and place upon one of its members an earthly task? In a sense, 
this is what the Pope can and does do, for we know that our patron 
saints exercise an individual protectorate over us even when we are 
not actually seeking aid from them. This then is the primary reason 
why the Church in her power and wisdom has given us the saints as 
our special protectors and guides. 

There is, however, another reason for such ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure .. . the other relationship which is placed upon us. The saint 
is not only our intercessor but our model as well, and we must strive 
to imitate him who has excelled in our particular walk of life. Al- 
though all virtues may be evident in the lives of the saints, some one 
more than others shines forth as predominate in the life of each. 
This is the motivating factor in the institution of patrons. Thus we 
have Thomas Aquinas, the Church’s Prince of Theologians; Cath- 
erine of Siena, Protectoress of the Holy See; and Albert the Great, 
the Patron of the Natural Sciences. 

In the days of the early Church, God raised up a man who was 
so eloquent in speaking of divine things that his contemporaries called 
him “the golden-mouthed.” Fifteen centuries later our Holy Father, 
bringing to a fitting climax the general attitude of the faithful and 
hierarchy in all ages, honored John Chrysostom and favored us by 
declaring him the Patron of Preachers. Since the Church in such 
actions partakes of Divine Wisdom, it will be highly profitable to con- 
sider her motives in this instance. 
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JOHN OF ANTIOCH 

St. John did not blossom into the flower of Christian eloquence 
over night. On the contrary, it was only after long years of tremen- 
dous physical and spiritual exertion that he began even to exercise 
the sacred ministry. Born at Antioch about the vear 347 of Christian 
parents he, in due course, undertook the usual classical education 
common in the early centuries. After development in the minor 
subjects of grammar, language and history, he was introduced to the 
great poets of antiquity, and with this foundation he began his study 
of philosophy under the masters of the city. However, like many of 
the youths of his day, St. John was more attracted to rhetoric, con- 
sidering for later life a public office in the government or the practice 
of law. He did not travel to Athens or Alexandria to further his 
studies as did many other students, but continued them in his native 
city where he developed a keen scholarly mind coupled with a highly 
promising eloquence. 

St. John’s interest in purely secular studies began to dwindle as 
he lost little by little his worldly ambitions, and as he thought more 
on that true wisdom which alone could solve the problems of life. It 
was probably about this time that he came under the influence of 
Bishop Meletius, who gave such a new bent to John’s life that at the 
age of twenty he turned from profane subjects, and devoted himself 
in all earnestness to mastering the Scriptures. In this choice he was 
most fortunate, for in his native city had been founded one of the 
two most outstanding theological schools of the early Church. An- 
tioch, with its rival school at Alexandria, would mold in the future, 
as it had in the past, not only orthodox theology but, unfortunately, 
heresy as well. From the latter, by the grace of God, Chrysostom re- 
mained untainted, although this cannot be said for one of his fellow 
students, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and a later student, Nestorius. 
These years were most important in the life of St. John for they 
provided a solid foundation for him in the method of interpreting the 
Sacred Scriptures. Diametrically opposed to the mystical and allegori- 
cal spirit pervading the Alexandrian school, the masters at Antioch 
ever insisted on the prime necessity of the historical sense of the text, 
that is, the simple and primary meaning intended by the Sacred Writ- 
ers. With absolute fidelity to this safe and sure method, Chrysostom 
in all his homilies shows himself to be a true son of Antioch, and 
yet does not so enslave himself as to refrain altogether from some 
allegorical expositions. This is not to say that he or his school denied 
that there were other meanings of the Sacred Text, but that the great- 
est importance must go to the exact literal sense. 
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THE MONK 


Although this mode of life, taken up for the most part as it was 
with the study of sacred things, was at first satisfactory enough, John 
did not remain in it for many years. The stories of the holy, ascetical 
lives of the monks of the desert attracted him little by little with a 
dynamic magnetism. The mediocrity of Christian life which sur- 
rounded him seemed to be urging him on to a complete renunciation 
of all worldly goods and social contacts. This desire for the full per- 
fection of the Christian life now had complete control over him and 
in the succeeding years, although he would make radical changes in 
his way of life, he would ever retain this desire. In fact, as we shall 
see, this became the goad of his life. Even when he is forced into a 
position where he has the care of other souls, he will continue in this 
spirit, idealistic as it may seem to some, but which will bear tremen- 
dous fruit. 

Thus taking leave of his good friend, Bishop Meletius from 
whom he had received Baptism and the order of Lector, St. John 
retired with great joy to a monastery on the outskirts of Antioch. 
Four years of this hidden contemplative life served only as a sharp 
spur toward a more severe asceticism, to which he turned when he 
finally embraced the life of a hermit. However, he now received a 
sign from God that his life’s work was to be in another sector of the 
vineyard for, due to his excessive mortifications, his health broke 
down and he was forced to return to the public ecclesiastical life of 
Antioch where he resumed his duties under Meletius. 

That “God’s ways are not our ways” certainly proved to be true 
in the life of Chrysostom. Unknown to him, the Divine Hand during 
these six years had fashioned in the soul of this man a well-spring of 
grace and truth. His character was now imbued with the immutable 
contemplative spirit from which would flow that golden eloquence 
which has echoed through the centuries. He came forth now to give 
to his fellow-men the treasured truths which he had received from 
the Holy Spirit during these years of silence. 


THE PREACHER 


Not long after his return he was ordained to the priesthood, at 
the age of forty, by Flavian, Meletius’ successor. This new Bishop 
was also so closely attached to John and knew so well his character 
and abilities that he confidently ceded to him the position of chief 
preacher and teacher of the faithful in the diocese. Flavian himself, 
advanced in age and weakened in health, could no longer fulfill this 
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episcopal office. Then began that magnificent flow of sermons which 
could not be halted until the enemy, by trial and persecution, slowly 
grasped him in its strangle hold. In spite of an uncompromising fidel- 
ity to his lofty ideals that at times made him quite severe, Chrysostom 
immediately won the hearts of the people by his warm sincerity and 
evident love of all, both good and bad. He preached every Sunday, 
sometimes oftener, and in Lent daily. There was scarcely a church or 
chapel in Antioch that did not ring with his eloquent voice. 

But all was not to go smoothly for very long. Without the slight- 
est warning or expectation he was chosen by the authorities to be 
Bishop of Constantinople, the most important see in the East. Now, 
at last, he took the final step of total abandonment to God's work 
in the Church. The completely contemplative life for which he had 
once craved was gone now, ceding to a life far more active. The monk 
had now become the apostle. The sufferings and hardships that St. 
John was about to undergo were of a kind that he could have never 
equaled had he stayed in the desert. They would not be of human 
making but divine. They were to be God’s instruments for bringing 
to flower all his natural talents and supernatural gifts. Having once 
occupied his see, St. John soon let it be known that he intended to 
correct all abuses, not only of the laity as he had done at Antioch, but 
also, now that he was entrusted with episcopal responsibilities, those 
of the clergy as well. Once again he found that his new flock recog- 
nized in him a loving father, and they soon took him to their heart. 
Naturally his severity and candid criticism was not without opposi- 
tion. In spite of the fact that he was loved by both the poor and the 
rich, Chrysostom had enemies in the imperial court as well as in the 
streets; indeed they were not lacking even among his own brethren. 
Gradually antagonism against him increased until it finally reached 
its height with his condemnation to exile by the wicked Empress who 
had been urged on by a few unscrupulous Bishops and nobles. This 
first attempt, which proved to be unsuccessful because of John’s pop- 
ularity among the people, did not prevent his enemies from a second 
try which removed him from his see permanently. 

His life as a Bishop had been difficult, but now he was to feel 
the most bitter blow of all. At the hands of his merciless keepers he 
had to suffer severe punishment, and was forced in spite of his age 
to make the long journey on foot to the place of his exile, deprived 
of any comfort whatsoever. Finally, unable to endure this extreme 
torture any longer he fell gravely ill and died, completely abandoned 
by all but Him Whose praises formed his final words: “Glory to God 
for all things.” 
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Such was the life and death of him who has been acclaimed Doc- 
tor Ecclesiae and Patronus Eloquentiae Christianae. How often it has 
happened that great saints have suffered the most bitter trials for an 
entire lifetime both from those within the fold as well as without. 
Chrysostom was one of these. As monk, priest and bishop, he is a 
saint ; as teacher, he is the first Doctor of the East; and as preacher, 
he is hailed as Prince. His life could be written under each title, but 
for us the three combine into one to show us how to profit by such a 
patron. For his preaching flowed from that bottomless well-spring of 
prayer and mortification that was lifelong, and as a preacher he ever 
continued to be the teacher of sacred truth. 


HIS INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PREACHER 


What was there about the preaching of this giant among men 
that has in all ages merited the incontestable title of Prince of Preach- 
ers? He himself provides the answer in a two-fold manner. In his 
treatise On the Priesthood St. John lays down certain instructions 
that must be followed by all shepherds to whom this sacred office is 
committed. The other way in which he teaches us, and the most ef- 
fective, is by his own example. Both of these sources, when they have 
been studied and meditated upon, yield fruit far exceeding the effort 
expended. Here we can only indicate the chief characteristics of each. 

The priest, as the guardian of the Mystical Body of Christ, must 
use every available means to preserve and foster the spiritual life of 
the faithful who are the members of that Body. Among those means 
preaching ranks first after the administration of the Sacraments, and 
from this draws its importance and necessity. The fact that Chry- 
sostom treats of the office of preacher only after he has dealt with the 
necessity of sanctity in the life of the priest shows us that all true 
sacred eloquence must flow from personal holiness. He considers cor- 
rect theological training as a prerequisite for every preacher who 
must be ready to dispel error wherever it confronts him. For this 
same reason he must learn the various methods of capturing the at- 
tention of the listeners and, having gained this, lead them in his grasp 
to the desired end. 

These qualifications, however, will not assure a preacher of suc- 
cess. He must ever strive for that nobility of soul which contempt of 
praise and oratorical skill will give him. John tells us that he has very 
often seen the love of praise destroy in a man marvelous inclinations 
to superb eloquence. The desire to please God is sufficient recompense 
for the true preacher and in the last analysis is the most valuable and 
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only worthwhile reward. The oratorical skill that the preacher re- 
quires is best expressed in Chrysostom’s own words: 


“For it is not nature but education that makes an orator and though a man 
has reached the perfection of eloquence, he will soon lose it unless he cultivates 
his talent by constant labor and exercise.”! 


HIS OWN PREACHING 


The inestimable value of St. John’s preaching evidences a per- 
fection of both physical and intellectual capabilities. In both lines he 
had huge obstacles to overcome. We are told that he was a small man, 
not very impressive in appearance, and subject all his life to many 
infirmities, most of which flowed from the severe ascetical practices 
of his early years. As a young man he conquered strong inclinations 
to vanity, anger and ambition but, no doubt, had always to be on 
guard against these. 

In youth he learned the methods of effective rhetoric from the 
Antiochan masters and by studying the famous pagan orators of 
Greece. He tells us himself that we can learn much from our enemies 
in the ways of combat and, in this case, of persuasive art. He always 
sought at the very outset of his sermons to establish close contact 
with his hearers. Chrysostom had such a burning desire to help them 
that he would go to great pains to discover their needs and to adapt 
his words to their understanding and position. By observing them 
closely in daily life and studying the pressing events of the moment, 
he attained a union with them that gained for him their total con- 
fidence. It is related that in times of trial they would run to the church 
and seek his words as a curing salve for their ills. 

At the basis of all his preaching is St. John’s profound grasp of 
the meaning of the Scriptures. We have seen how he was well 
grounded in this when he first began his studies under his Bishop. 
Most of his sermons are simply homilies on the Sacred text, and are 
usually divided into two parts. The first is exegetic, in which he pre- 
sents in simple, clear language the theme and its development. He 
then moralizes on the dogmatic truth thus presented and applies it 
to his flock. In both sections he avails himself of that elegant classical 
training he had received and turns it now to embellish his words with 
bursts of stirring eloquence. His examples and descriptions assure us 
that his audience must have clung to his every word. 

Although it is admitted by all that he was not a speculative the- 
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ologian contributing new distinctions and clarifications to dogmatic 
truths, we can find everywhere in his writings a testimony to all the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Perhaps the fact that he came mid- 
way between the great heresies of Arianism and Nestorianism and 
never had to confront them in their fiercest moments is the reason 
why he never turned his mind to speculation. 

After all the praises of his writings have been spoken, after all 
the encomiums of his rhetoric have been written, one must always 
return to the prime source from which his golden eloquence flowed. 
This is evident from the very beginning of his priestly life when he 
was profoundly motivated with that single desire of forming in An- 
tioch a Christian community in perfect conformity with the Gospel 
precepts. The intensity of this desire generated in him a deep con- 
viction that his greatest means for attaining this end was through 
preaching. Basically then, his holy and simple sincerity is the key to 
his oratorical superiority. Cardinal Newman summarizes his character 
in these brief but beautiful words: “He was the mouth of gold be- 
cause his head and heart were of gold.” 

From this brief sketch of the man and his work we can see why 
he has always been hailed as the preacher of the Church. Pius X, 
wishing to confirm this universal attitude of the faithful and clergy, 
in his decree declared and constituted the brilliant Doctor of the uni- 
versal Church, the Holy Bishop, John Chrysostom, heavenly patron 
of preachers, and he has most whole-heartedly proposed him as an 
example of every virtue to all the faithful but especially as one to be 
imitated by sacred preachers of Christian eloquence. The Church has 
given us St. Thomas, Prince of Theologians, to teach us what to 
say; she has given us St. John Chrysostom, Prince of Preachers, to 
teach us how to say it. 
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THE STRENGTH OF STRAW 


VALERIAN TOWNSEND, O.P. 


HEN ST. THOMAS’ forces began to ebb, close to his death 
in 1274, he laid aside his pen and related to his confrére, 
Brother Reginald, that all he had written in his Summa The- 
ologica seemed as so much straw. What else could even the 

most profound treatise about God possibly be? But of that straw 

European civilization and subsequent Catholic doctrine was to make 

its bed. It was to be the touchstone to which theologians in succeeding 

generations would revert for doctrinal synthesis and orthodoxy. 

The doctrine of the Summa, although trenchant and contempla- 
tive, contains thoughts that live and is, in fact, the foundation of a 
way of life. It is the attitude of an intellect on its knees in the spirit 
of prayer before the throne of Eternal Wisdom and Love, a mind 
fortified by Faith, discovering and grafting unto itself the principles 
of Life Uncreated. It is a way of life in which man’s conversation is 
with, of, and about God, the Maker of the universe. The ways of 
men, however, have not always been the ways of God. Witness the 
sporadic instances in history when men have completely deviated 
from the path of orthodoxy, or have, in some cases, taken a heretical 
bent. Even our own times testify to the spiritual vagaries of man. 

When the sons of St. Dominic were confronted with these 
breaks and fractures within Christendom, they applied the clear re- 
medial balm of St. Thomas’ doctrine to the gaping wounds. These 
Dominican doctors are the commentators of St. Thomas, links in the 
chain of tradition which has made Thomism a vital organism today. 
In their hands, each straw of the Susma becomes a sword brandished 
in defense of truth. 

The commentator’s chief concern is an apostolate of the mind. 
It is quite true that the technically philosophical and theological char- 
acter of their writings have relegated their use to the classroom, but 
to presuppose that they in no way touched or affected the populace 
or current opinion is to fail to consider the function of a school. 
Schools form the future populace; the pattern of literature and of all 
thought is fashioned and moulded in school lecture-halls, and this 
ultimately seeps into the conversations of every day living. Schools 
are the source of a stream of thought. To attack an error in these 
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schools is to purify the source and prevent its contamination, and 
such is the task of the commentator. Only in the light of Divine Prov- 
idence can it be judged that five great commeniators were fated to 
appear in a period of intellectual turmoil, in the years between 1469 
and 1545. During this time, theology was deposed from her exalted 
position as queen of the sciences, and theological speculation was re- 
duced to an empty quibbling. The straws of Thomistic doctrine were 
strewn to the winds by the capricious and the proud, resulting in a 
great peril to Christian orthodoxy. Conditions such as these pre- 
cipitated the Council of Trent (1545), in which the dogmas of Faith 
were reformulated and the rampant abuses forever condemned. 
Upon a consideration of these impending portents of spiritual dis- 
aster, we must begin to appreciate what was the doctrinal chaos from 
which the commentators were to remodel the tower of Christianity 
with the tools forged by the Angelic Doctor. Even before his can- 
onization in 1323, the work had been begun, the work that was to 
overshadow the movement of the previous century. It is a paradox of 
history that the doctrine that was continually to harass Thomism was 
born in the same century. This was the doctrine of Nominalism, and 
its standard-bearer, William of Occam, appeared just six years after 
the death of St. Thomas. To put it briefly, Occam denied that the in- 
tellect of man could know things; all the mind knows is words and, 
since they do not signify anything in the first place, their use has 
practically no restrictions. The metaphysical truths about God are but 
words and therefore have no proof, and the only thing that admits 
of confirmation is what man senses or feels. With reason thus de- 
spaired of, the legitimate consequences are that the foundation of all 
morality is irrational and is held blindly by faith alone. In this way 
are begun the proceedings for the great divorce between reason and 
reality on the one hand, and morality and religion on the other. From 
Occam to Luther is so short a jump that the former is usually given 
the dubious distinction of being the first Protestant. Luther’s errors 
could flourish only in minds prepared by the hand of Nominalism. 
Errors such as these soon gave birth to a whole new line of false- 
hoods. Unwilling to be confined to the dismal dungeon of subjectiv- 
ism, man rebelled with an overly-vehement act of the will, only to 
find himself plunged once more into a new but equally dreary cellar. 
Later, a tide of false mysticism rose so high that it threatened to 
swamp the ideas of genuine Christian piety. Still another pitfall was 
a sentimentality whereby some imagined themselves called to the life 
of contemplation merely because of certain experiences which were 
nothing more than their own emotional upheavals. The bankruptcy of 
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reason shook man’s confidence in himself, with the result that within 
a short time even the certitude of Faith was enscribed under the aegis 
of Probabilism. Occam’s legacy to thought consisted in the indescrib- 
able despair of perpetual frustration. 

In the midst of this chronic malaise, man turned hopefully to 
Humanism, which was enjoying a rejuvenation under the advocacy 
of Erasmus. Although this trend began as an appreciation of the 
classical writings of antiquity, it soon became inimical to the Chris- 
tian way of life, for the literary appreciation rapidly succumbed to 
an adoption of the paganism and immortality so prevalent in the 
new learning. In the milieu of this atrophied intellectuality, it was 
providential that a return to the teachings of St. Thomas should 
blossom forth with renewed vigor. The first sign of its advent was 
the substitution of the Summa Theologica for the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard as the basis for all theological study. This step was first 
taken at the University of Pavia in 1480 under the guidance of the 
Dominicans, and was further sanctioned by the General Chapter of 
the Order at Cologne in 1483. 

The first commentator destined to appear on the scene was 
Cardinal Cajetan, the most original of them all. He is undoubtedly 
a medievalist; yet through hin we make contact with our own day, 
for he typifies the Catholic intellectualism of the present. From 
Cajetan’s pen flowed the rebirth of St. Thomas. James de Vio by 
birth, his name was Thomas in religion. He was born on February 
20, 1469, at Gaeta, Italy (hence he was known to posterity as 
Cajetan), and died on August 9, 1534, at Rome. In his youth he 
was devout and fond of study, and it was to complement these dis- 
positions that he was prompted to enter the Order of Preachers, 
whose ideal is devotion to truth. As a student and later as a professor 
of metaphysics, he exhibited those God-given talents of intellectual 
brilliance and prowess to such an extent that in 1494, at the early 
age of twenty-five, he was awarded the highest academic degree of 
the Order, the Masterate in Sacred Theology. Elected to the Gen- 
eralship of the Dominican Order in 1508, Cajetan strove with fore- 
sight and ability to promote those prerogatives of religious discipline 
and study of sacred truths, which were as much his own qualities as 
they were the rules of the Order. “For other Orders,” he said grimly, 
“studies might be an ornament; for the Friars Preachers, they are 
life itself. Once we cease to carry weight as teachers of theology, our 
Order’s days are over.’ In complete accord with this dictum, he was 
himself a model of diligence, and it is said of him that he could quote 
almost the entire Summa from memory. 


™ 
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On July 1, 1517, Cajetan was created Cardinal by Pope Leo X. 
As Papal Legate to Germany in 1518, one of his missions concerned 
Luther who, by this time, had been called to Rome to answer a charge 
of heresy. The two met at Augsburg on the 12th of October, Domini- 
can and Augustinian, Thomist and Occamist, Papal Legate and rebel. 
Reconciliation, however, was impossible and Cajetan did not succeed 
in having the heresiarch arrested. During the interview, he spoke to 
Luther as to a scholar and a religious, and (we have the heretic’s 
word for it) treated him with marked kindliness. Some have accused 
Cajetan of failure, but the Cardinal realized that Luther’s was no 
ordinary revolt; it was rather a rebellion of the mind. The demands 
of this man were not a call to the emancipation of the flesh; his was 
a demand in the domain of the spiritual and theological. To Pope 
Clement VII, Cajetan was the “Lamp of the Church” and a light 
amidst the labyrinth of heresy, but if someone arrogantly and de- 
liberately shades his eyes from that light, who is to blame if he 
stumbles in the darkness ? 

Cajetan has been described as small in bodily stature, but gigantic 
in intellectuality. His chief importance lies not only in that he is a 
commentator of St. Thomas, for in the previous centuries other Do- 
minicans had commented on parts of the Summa, but he is the first 
to penetrate the Summa with a new light and focus its gleam on the 
troubles of his times. He synthesized humanism and Thomism wher- 
ever a reconciliation was possible; preeminently a metaphysician, he 
orientated the new learning so that it dovetailed with the old. His 
commentary, begun in 1507 and completed in 1522, is the work of 
an original mind and has proved to be a lasting work, for it is still 
the classic commentary after four hundred years. His style, while 
purely scientific and unrhetorical, was simple and direct and he spoke 
to the age of the Renaissance in an idiom it could understand. The 
relation between Cajetan and St. Thomas was particularly empha- 
sized by Leo XIII when, by his Pontifical Letter of 1879, he ordered 
the former's commentary to be incorporated with the text of the 
Swinma in the official Leonine edition. 

The flexibility of Cajetan’s genius is most evident in his long 
series of Scripture commentaries. Following the humanistic spirit, 
he makes a critical use of the Scriptures in his argumentation, keep- 
ing rigorously to the literal sense and not mixing the literal with the 
spiritual sense. This rule is followed today. By adopting this device, 
Cajetan sought to counteract the biblical extravagances of the human- 
ists and to defeat the Lutheran movement on the very grounds upon 
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which it had chosen to reject the authority of the Church and tra- 
dition. 

Of Cajetan’s doctrine it has been significantly said that he gave 
a new verve to the wisdom of St. Thomas; his positive teaching was 
a guide for others and his silence an implicit censure. Those charac- 
teristics which make him a singularly attractive author, namely, recti- 
tude, candour, and moderation, were the very qualities for which he 
was praised even by his enemies. 

Cajetan was not an isolated figure during this period, but he 
was one of the earliest prodigies of the Thomistic Renaissance which 
had begun when he entered the Order. Almost his contemporary was 
the gifted Francis de Sylvestris of Ferrara (1474-1526) whose monu- 
mental Commentary on the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas 
is unprecedented. He also took Luther’s claims to task, in a dear and 
forceful manner, with his work concerning the primacy and organiza- 
tion of the Church. About ten years younger than Cajetan was the 
accomplished Francis of Vitoria (1483 or 1486-1545). A devotee of 
humanism, he also brought the new learning to the service of the old 
so that no branch of knowledge should escape the influence of the- 
ology. Turning his attention to world affairs, which included the 
discovery of America by this time, he became the prime interna- 
tionalist of his day, and constructed for posterity the edifice of inter- 
national law upon the foundation of St. Thomas. The last two com- 
mentators of this period are Dominic de Soto (1494-1560) and Mel- 
chior Cano (1509-1560). Pupils of Vitoria, they absorbed his aspira- 
tions of giving to scientific theology a purer diction and improved 
literary form. Making this endeavor their own, and fusing it with 
their individual talents of perspicacity, erudition, and theological pro- 
ficiency, they produced works worthy of niches in the hall of theology. 
Both were summoned by the emperor, Charles V, to the Council of 
Trent to serve Holy Mother Church in unraveling the network of 
heresy, severing truth from error. During the Council, Dominic de 
Soto expounded his treatise on the Thomistic doctrine of Original 
Sin and Grace. After the Council, Melchior Cano established an im- 
perishable name for himself by his treatise on theological method 
(De Locis Theologicis), which is fundamentally a development of 
the framework upon which St. Thomas constructed his Sasmma. 

The Sessnma Theologica of St. Thomas was the progenitor of all 
these commentaries. The commentator’s legacy to Thomistic thought 
has been a development of those principles which are inherent in the 
Summa, styled in the vernacular of their times. Though they were 
original thinkers in their own right, in the sense that they syncretized 
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the new learning with the old, yet it is the Summa that remains the 
eternal fundament. It is the catalyst in the crucible of theological con- 
troversy, for in the ultimate analysis it alone remains unchanged, yet 
it aided the process. Undoubtedly, there have been other commen- 
tators before the ones mentioned, but the violence of doctrinal attacks 
was most vehement during this period. It is quite evident that the 
straw of the Summa is not the commonplace straw that dries out, 
cracks, crumbles, and is blown about by the winds of time to be lost 
in the crevices of the portals of history. It is rather, a unique type 
of straw having a vital strength; it weathered the gale of heresy; it 
was stronger than falsehood, as truth always is; and it calmed the 
tempest that beat against the doors of the Council of Trent. Nor did 
such vicissitudes undermine its vigor, for the commentators of the 
succeeding generations, from the Council of Trent down to our own 
mid-century, have used it to destroy the doctrinal quicksand into 
which destiny has plunged them. The doctrinal potential of the 
Summa is mexhaustible, and the preponderance of this stout straw, 
incredible. 
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The Cardinal's Story. By Stephen K. Swift. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. pp. 328. $3.75. 


At the outset of The Cardinal's Story, Stephen K. Swift tells 
his reader of his aims in putting forth this book. He wishes to give 
a brief but interesting narration of the rise of Cardinal Mindszenty 
to the Primacy of Hungary. This he fulfills with the help of numer- 
ous eye-witnesses, including a range from peasant to Communist 
secret police. In the account is depicted the color of the time and the 
people associated with the Cardinal. Mr. Swift points out that he 
wishes to allow the facts of the case to speak for themselves, and for 
the most part dispenses with any commentaries. The reader is left to 
judge for himself the “true color” of the Mindszenty story. The 
author makes his wishes a reality by the aid of vivid descriptions of 
the cruelty of the Communist jailers toward their victims. A complete 
stenographic record of the minutes of the trial fills in the middle sec- 
tion of the book. 

Mr. Swift, correspondent and editor, does well in ordering the 
facts to give a true and complete view of the situation. Many ex- 
amples are pointed out proving the devilish perfection involved in the 
Communistic attacks against the Church and political enemics. “Elim- 
ination of God” demands an all-out effort by this philosophy, and 
no means are inept toward gaining that end. The abuse of medical 
science is seen in the treatment given by Communist doctors for the 
forcing of “confessions” from political prisoners. One is amazed, as 
were the tormentors, at the stamina of the human spirit under perse- 
cution, when reading of what Cardinal Mindszenty underwent before 
his “trial.” Catholics can be proud of having such a source of strength 
in this Prince of the Church. 

The sermons and addresses of the Cardinal included in this vol- 
ume give ample evidence of his deep love of his God, his Church, and 
his country. He staunclily held that no good Catholic could be unfaith- 
ful to his native land. How this made tke circumstances of the trial 
seem so inconsistent with the character of this man! For the Com- 
munists created their own stories and news items, sent them to 
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foreign papers, and hoped either to convince the world of the 
“suilt” of this prisoner, or at least, to create enough doubt about his 
complete innocence that everyone would be confused, and the Com- 
munists could go on about their way uninterrupted. At the “trial,” 
they made a farce out of truth and justice. One needs only to read 
the minutes in this book to be convinced. If not satisfied with the 
newspapers’ treatment of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty’s true status 
of a martyr for a Divine cause, then this complete factual account 
will clear away any doubts and establish the mind as to the real issues 
involved between the anti-God and God and His Church. 


F.M.C. 


The New Renaissance of the Spirit. By Vincent A. McCrossen. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1950. pp. 252. $3.00. 


Professor McCrossen is a man of grand vision. He views the 
history of the world in The New Renaissance of the Spirit in sweep- 
ing glances. History is for him not the record of a series of casually 
linked events ; it is the panorama of the struggle between two funda 
mental sets of values, the sensate and the spiritual, the finite and the 
infinite, the Devil and Christ. 

Prophecy and warning are the aim of this new work. The author 
sees the eventual disintegration of our modern materialistic civiliza- 
tion and the growth of a spiritual age the like of which the world has 
not yet seen. In this he fully realizes his departure from Spengler, 
Ortega y Gasset and other prophets of the ruination of modern mate- 
rialism by his added positive note of the simultaneous growth of the 
world of spiritual values along with the destruction of its opposite. 
Here the author is decidedly optimistic and dwells as thoroughly on 
his positive thesis as on its negative counterpart. 

To do this, Professor McCrossen completely analyses the rise 
and fall of the opposing sets of spiritual and material values through 
the course of ages, pointing out what happened to Hellenistic culture, 
the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, and what is now happening 
in our own day. He also offers valuable criticism of the part such 
authors as Sorokin, Spengler, Ortega y Gasset and his own paragon, 
Dostoievski, have contributed to giving direction to the process of 
development. 

Sadly, this work suffers from certain limitations, which, in one 
aspect at least, seems to flow from the very nature of the subject being 
treated. For example, when speaking of forces that are universal in 
their effect, it is necessary to make what appear to be grand general- 
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izations. Hence, the reader may be easily wearied of the constant use 
of the future tense along with the mention over and over again of 
what has happened and will happen in terms of cultures. civiliza- 
tions, movements, nations and the like. This limitation, however, may 
only be present to the reader who lacks the eagle-eye view of world 
history and literature of the author. There is this one pane aspect 
that does make the book less appetible in itself: its apparent confine- 
ment to an awkward style that lacks the occasional figure of speech 
that holds the reader’s attention, and its repetition of a few choice 
phrases, e.g., “sensate values,” ad nauseam. 

The New Renaissance of the Spirit views the world problem 
in a genuinely Catholic light, and Vincent McCrossen argues that the 
only solution to the impending disaster, the only way to avoid the 
catastrophe or at least lessen its terrible effects is to turn to the 
Church, to the teachings of the great modern Popes, to the New 
Testament, to Saint Thomas Aquinas, to our own contemporary 
seers, Newman, Chesterton, Péguy, Thompson and Dostoievski. But 
he wisely waits till the end of his work to point out that all this re- 
volves around our response to the message of Our Lady of Fatima, 
and he completes his own contribution toward hastening the new 
renaissance of the spirit with Mary’s Magnificat. A truly Christian 
work. W.P.H. 


The Soul. A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ ''De Anima.” By John 
Patrick Rowan. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1949. pp. 291 
with notes and index. $4.00. 


A sound philosophical study of the soul is especially timely to- 
day, when much modern psychology either ignores or absolutely de- 
nies its existence. In twenty-one questions St. Thomas discusses such 
matters as: Whether the angel and the human soul differ specifically ; 
Whether the soul is in the whole body and in each part of it; 
Whether the soul is identical with its powers. The value of such a 
treatise is at once evident. Objections are proposed, a response is 
given, finally the objections are answered. There are no loop-holes, 
nothing left up in the air, every problem is met and solved. The or- 
derly arrangement and penetrating treatment of the Angelic Doctor 
prevail throughout. 

On the whole, Doctor Rowan’s translation is excellent. He has 
remained faithful to the thought and expression of the original, at 
the same time rendering it into clear, readable English. Two kinds of 
footnotes have been added by the translator: exact (a rarity) cita- 
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tions of authors by St. Thomas, and explanations of terms and points 
which seem obscure to modern readers. A comprehensive index is also 
included. 

This, and other translations of the works of the great Aquinas 
will always be welcome and should receive a warm and eager response 
from present-day readers who think as well as read. LPR. 


The Mass. By Dom. Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. Westininster, Md. Tae Newman 
Press, 1949. pp. 168. $2.50. 


Catholics love their Mass. They know that it is the very heart of 
their religion. Dom Lebbe, recognizing this. seeks, by his small writ- 
ings on the Mass, to introduce those same Catholics to a fuller ap- 
preciation of what is meant by the Sacrifice at the altar, and what 
is meant by all the motions, adornments, bells, and other liturgical 
accessories unfolded before their eyes each time they witness the 
Mass. He emphasizes the real notion that must exist in the minds of 
Catholics—the Mass is a time for all in church actively and collec- 
tively to offer their prayers, yes, even themselves, together with the 
priest and their crucified Model, to the Father and Creator of all 
things visible and invisible. 

Following the main section of the book given over to the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, there is added an appendix which names and de- 
scribes liturgical books, types of altars, altar breads, short lives of the 
Saints of the Canon, prayers after Mass, and the Dialogue Mass. 
Spaced throughout are various illustrations such as pictures of the 
chantry in a Roman Basilica, the Mass being celebrated as the priest 
faces the congregation, and a view of the high altar in a church in 
Belgium. 


There is such a wealth of material surrounding the liturgy of the 
Mass that has been accumulating ever since the days of Our Lord, 
that a real problem is presented to the author attempting to give a 
satisfying but fundamental view of what is involved in the ceremony 
of the Mass. This author, for the size of the book, does a pleasing 
piece of selecting essential and historical facts. His style is very read- 
able and so, popular. The author refers to the Penal days in Ireland 
when the Mass was outlawed by English rulers, and as a consequence 
manifests his deep love of the Mass which generations of Irishmen 
suffered so much for, and gained so much more for doing so. 


F.M.C. 
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The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor. By Henry J. Browne. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1949. 
pp. xix, 415. $4.50. 


Father Browne gives us, in his book on the Catholic Church and 
the Knights of Labor, the first full account of the relations of the 
Church with this labor organization. 

The Knights of Labor was one of the first attempts at large 
scale labor organization in this country. Up to the time of its founda- 
tion, American workers had been exploited by big business, just as 
they were in other countries. Low wages, bad working and living con- 
ditions, and child labor were almost universal. Organized labor, such as 
the Knights of Labor offered, was one of the chief means which the 
laborer had to extricate himself from his sorrowful plight. But, due 
to the unpopularity of such organizations with big business, they were 
secret organizations, prescribing oaths of secrecy for their members. 
So it was with the Knights of Labor. This secrecy and the presence 
of so many Catholics in the ranks of the Knights, brought them under 
the wary observation of the Church in this country. For, following 
the pronouncements of Rome, she looked with distrust and condem- 
nation on all secret societies because of their anti-social character. A 
long drawn-out struggle ensued. On the side of the Knights, Terence 
V. Powderly, their leader, attempted, by changing its laws and drop- 
ping its secrecy, to keep the society from being condemned by the 
Church. On the side of the Church, however, the bishops were unde- 
cided as to their line of action, since they had no clear-cut norm on 
which to go. Some bishops were for condemnation ; others were for a 
neutral stand until further developments; still others were in favor of 
the Knights. Cardinal Gibbons’ defence of the organization both in this 
country and at Rome, after the clauses imposing secrecy and oaths had 
been removed from its constitutions, brought about its approval by the 
Church. This struggle also had the effect of contributing to the is- 
suing of Rerum Novarum by Pope Leo XIII. It brought out, as did 
many of the struggles and abuses of labor in other countries, the need 
of definitive legislation on the part of the Church concerning labor. 

Father Browne has given a complete and well documented his- 
tory of this phase of the Church and labor in this country. He has 
given us the truth of the matter. His style, however, is heavy, and 
repetition is not uncommon in the book which makes it a little unin- 
teresting and hard to read. For the historian, though, it should supply 
a wealth of information on a period that cannot be neglected. 


A.F. 
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My Three Years in Moscow. By Walter Bedell Smith. New York, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1950. pp. 335. $3.75. 


General Smith has given to the American public an important 
study of the whole framework of Soviet Life. This study covers three 
very crucial years in Russia and General Smith’s candid report of 
what he saw and did, gives every American a first-hand report of 
the relations between the United States and Communistic Russia dur- 
ing a perilous period. 

The author paints for the reader a very vivid picture of the 
enslaved Russian people as they live today under a reign of com- 
munistic terror, as well as a thumbnail sketch of the members of the 
Politburo. The former Ambassador to Russia gives us in a clear and 
simple style a profound knowledge of the basic satanic tenets of 
Communism and its demonic aims. The chapters on “Religion in 
Russia,’ “Doom of the Individual Farmer,” “The Propaganda Ma- 
chine,” and “Goals of Soviet Policy” will be enlightening to the reader 
and sometimes amusing when General Smith tells of his personal 
experiences. 

My Three Years. in Moscow was written for the American pub- 
lic. General Smith should be commended for his successful efforts. 
Let not the fruits of this important study in such a deepening crisis 
with Russia be wasted. yes 


Collected Letters of Saint Therese of Lisieux. Ed. by the Abbe Combes, 
Transl. by F. J. Sheed. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1949. pp. xvii, 
394. $3.75. 


Once again Sheed and Ward has put its best foot forward by 
bringing to us “everything in the way of letters that can be found” 
that came from the pen of the Little Flower both before and during 
her life at Carmel. 

This collection is valuable because it was written entirely by St. 
Thérése herself, without commentaries on her doctrines which 
may have been colored or even misrepresented by preconceived 
theories. In the definitive edition of her autobiography only 51 of 
the total number of 214 letters or notes written have been included. 
True, they are the more important ones, yet a wealth of clarifica- 
tions and amplifications has now been made available. 

Ready reference is made possible by the chronological and also 
personal indices in the back of the book. 

Mr. Frank Sheed had proven himself a linguist of no mean 
abilities as the simple, flowing style clearly indicates. R.M.G. 
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La Vie Est Sacree. By M. A. Ricaud, O.P. Desclee de Brouwer, |' 
pp. 303 with notes and bibliography. 


Human life is sacred both naturally and supernaturally: nat- 
urally because God alone has absolute right over it; supernaturally 
because every human being is a potential heir of heaven. Looking at 
the beginning of human life in the light of this principle, P. Ricaud 
presents in detail Catholic moral teaching both as regards those sins 
destructive of human life at its very inception. and as regards the 
necessity of administering Baptism whenever there is possibility of 
the presence of human life. In addition there is a full discussion of 
the principal objections against the Catholic position, a critique of 
certain sociological aspects of this problem and separate, special in- 
structions directed to married couples, the medical profession and 
to priests. The value of this work lies in this, that hoth the general 
principles of moral theology and the particular principles of the spe- 
cial theological tracts involved—those for example on justice, temper- 
ance, charity, Baptism—are focussed upon this one problem, and 
arranged concisely and orderly. To priests and students with a read- 
ing knowledge of French, this book provides a useful compendium 
of this phase of moral theology. C.O’B. 








The Great German Mystics. By James M. Clark. Oxford, Basi) Blackwell, 

1949. pp. 121 with bibliography and index. 12s. 6d. nez. 

This excellent little work is the Fifth Volume in a project en- 
titled Modern Language Studies. Professor Clark, writing at Glasgow 
University, was able to compile and evaluate all the extant literature 
on the mystical movement of the 14th century in Germany. Thus the 
work is not in the line of orthodox hagiography but is rather a his- 
torical and literary critique, with special emphasis upon the contribu- 
tion of later scholarship in delivering up the real Eckhart, Tauler and 
Suso out of the tangle of legend and religious bias. Yet the author 
manages to communicate something more than a mere historical sur- 
vey. While it is not always evident that he knows just what a mystic 
is, he indicates that he knows what they ought not to be and he mani- 
fests a kind of instinct, enforced by sound historical judgment, for 
what is best in the mystical tradition. 

In this whole process Suso and Tauler come off very well, espe- 
cially Suso, whose writings, in addition to doctrinal solidity and 
great devotional merit, are deemed to have high literary value. The 
author mentions the extraordinary success of The Book of Eternal 
Wisdom which in the late Middle Ages was more widely diffused 
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than the Jmitation of Christ. Tauler is the preacher par excellence, 
and of the three, the one best able to strike a middle ground of com- 
munication in which the mystical flight and the homey example alter- 
nate within the same sermon. His debt to Eckhart is acknowledged 
and the Protestant claim upon him as a precursor of the Reformation 
is scouted. It is one of the merits of his criticism that Professor Clark 
rejects any inference that Eckhart, Tauler or Suso ever contemplated 
a perfecting of their teaching or an extending of their undoubted 
personal influence outside the fold of their Order or their Church. 
All three were eloquent and learned Dominicans who prided them- 
selves on their avowed dedication to the service of truth. 

The controversial Eckhart seems to have inspired contention all 
his life and for centuries after his death. This great Dominican, 
probably the outstanding friar in Germany at the time, lived to see 
twenty-eight of his propositions condemned by the Holy See, but 
even after his submission the battle raged, and rages still. In fact one 
of the chief values of this little work is the very judicious appraisal 
of the critical scholarship on Meister Eckhart. On the one hand there 
is the heterodox position that Eckhart is the forerunner of Protes- 
tantism, the Father of German Philosophy, a predecessor of Hegel 
and Schopenhauer who admittedly read and admired him. On the 
other side is the powerful, and perhaps final, decision of Denifle that 
Eckhart was a second-rate scholastic, thoroughly indebted to the 
scholastic tradition for the truth he does possess, and yet led astray 
by false doctrines derived from Plotinus and Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Of great contemporary interest is the author’s answer to the 
major historical question proposed by such a study. The question is— 
why do we find such a flowering of mysticism in this particular 
region at this particular time? He concludes: 


“The growth of mysticism was then due to the impact of 
scholastic philosophy on educated women in nunneries. The 
friars had to express philosophical and theological ideas in a 
garb that would make them intelligible to women. The nuns 
stimulated the pastoral work of the friars and the friars en- 
couraged the nuns to press on in the search for perfection” (p. 5). 

D.R. 


Satan. Les Etudes Carmelitaines. Bruges, Belgium, Desclee De Brouwer, 
1949. pp. 666. 180 frs. 


A group of thirty-three theologians, historians, psychiatrists, etc., 
have collaborated in this comprehensive and extensive work on de- 
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monology. The volume deals with the existence and nature of Satan, 
the history of his recorded activities in the world, possession, pseudo- 
possession, exorcism, and the treatment the demon has received in 
art and literature. 

Some of these French essays will appeal only to scholars or 
speculative theologians, e.g., there is a lengthy consideration of the 
controverted peccability of Satan that arrives at no definite con- 
clusion ; yet the “Confessions of a Possessed”’ is more terrifying than 
the majority of fictional “horror” stories, and several essays present 
a highly interesting discussion of the devil in literature from the 
Divine Comedy down to the present day. 

“The most artful ruse of the demon,” stated Baudelaire, “is to 
persuade you that he does not exist.” If this be true, then the devil 
probably never duped more souls than at the present time, for cer- 
tainly there is a widespread belief that demons belong in mythology. 
The impact of this book should shake, if not shatter, some of this 
unbelief. R.M. 
Aquinas Selected Political Writings. Ed. with an Introd. by A. P. D'En- 

treves. Transl. by J. G. Dawson. Oxford, Basil Blackwell & Mott, 

Ltd., 1949. pp. xxxiii, 199. 9s. 6d. 


St. Thomas never wrote a complete and systematic treatment 
of Politics. This fact has frequently and justly been bemoaned. Yet 
Aquinas did scatter numerous political principles throughout his 
Summa Theologica, Summa Contra Gentiles, the commentaries on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and the Nicomachean Ethics and 
Politics of Aristotle. He also wrote two purely political works: De 
Regimine Principum, and De Regimine Judaeorum., 

The present book performs a most useful task in gathering ample 
selections of this matter into one volume. The Latin text and the 
English translation are presented side by side without any commen- 
tary or critical analysis. The introduction, however, outlines a politi- 
cal evaluation of the Angelic Doctor, which, though open to some 
objections, is on the whole laudatory. This work will prove an in- 
valuable aid to anyone seeking the political principles of St. Thomas. 

R.M. 


An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1949. pp. 232. $3.25. 


As any introduction supposes the value of more intimate ac- 
quaintanceship, its success can be judged on this basis, that it stimu- 
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lates interest in the subject introduced and offers no unnecessary im- 
pediments to further familiarity. An introduction to philosophy 
should, more than most, be aimed at persuading the reader to seek 
out the master’s work for personal examination, providing not only 
the elementary knowledge initiating an inquirer into the field, but en- 
riching this with an element of attractiveness and suggestion and 
promise of reward. 

On the whole, Mr. Armstrong’s introduction to philosophy ac- 
complishes this purpose, especially in his presentation of Plato and 
St. Augustine. In the case of Aristotle, he does not give the same 
impression of enthusiasm; nevertheless he does not slight him and 
no one can finish the book with the notion that the Stagirite is any- 
thing less than vital to an understanding of philosophy. However, 
Plotinus, who is inherently more difficult, is not presented with the 
same force. 

The text is written clearly and simply, at least to the degree that 
the matter permits. Some of the systems contain their own obscurities 
and contradictions, which no clarity of style can remedy. The origin 
of the book in a series of lectures given in London to the Newman 
Association is often apparent in the informality of style. 

Particular attention is paid to the genesis of the systems dis- 
cussed, both in regard to the earlier thought from which they bor- 
rowed or evolved and in regard to the particular historical conditions 
in which they were conceived, and the basic intellectual concern and 
approach of the philosopher in question. This, along with the con- 
stant reference to Christian thought as to a commonly understood 
standard, gives the book a movement and unity particularly useful in 
a subject diffuse by its nature. 

Naturally Plato (with Socrates), Aristotle, Plotinus and St. 
Augustine stand out in a history of philosophy like four towers of 
a suspension bridge, higher than any other parts and largely support- 
ing them, and to these four the greater part of the book is devoted. 
Preceding them and between them, adequate and interesting accounts 
are given of the philosophies of lesser moment; those that were the 
reflections of the masters in the disciples and those that were more 
or less independent and even in opposition to them. The effect, then, 
is one of well proportioned completeness, and this in a relatively 
brief account. 

The book offers an easy and approachable analysis of the main 
doctrine of ancient philosophy, with some enlightening interpreta- 
tions and suggestions, and a brief but well selected bibliography 
adding to its value. M.M.S. 
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Old Testament Stories. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1949. pp. x, 216. $2.50. 


A twofold purpose is made evident in this book: first, to present 
the truth of the Old Testament without distortion; second, to bring 
out the historical continuity of the Old Testament’s many books. This 
purpose is fulfilled remarkably well on both scores. The Old Testa- 
ment is presented in the form of a historical narrative that unites all 
the books sharing in the exposition of the entire span of time “from 
Creation to Christmas,” as the author aptly puts it in his introduc- 
tion. As is to be expected in a book of this length, the author makes 
no pretense of presenting all historical details. He omits certain parts 
of the Bible that make no direct contribution to his purpose. Since 
the exclusion affects the beloved stories of Tobias, and others, an 
appendix is utilized to present them individually. 

Written for young people, the text is clearly presented in inter- 
esting and readily understandable language that makes it quite suit- 
able for its purpose as a textbook in Catholic schools. The absence of 
dates or references to chronological problems has the singular effect 
of concentrating attention on the events described. For the more in- 
quiring reader, a chronological chart at the back of the book covers 
all important figures and events from Abraham to the death of Herod 
in 4 B.C. 

Like all dependable exponents of the Bible, the author realizes 
that no exposition of the Bible should replace it, but rather encourage 
its use. He is, therefore, to be commended for his well placed exhorta- 
tions to study the inspired original from which his history is taken. 


L&. 


Life and Miracles of St. Benedict. By Pope St. Gregory the Great. 
Newly translated by Rev. Odo J. Zimmermann, O.S.B., and Rev. 
Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. St. John's Abbey Press, Collegeville, 
Minn., 1949. pp. xv, 87. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $.90. 


The simple cover of this little book certainly does not betray the 
immeasurable treasure that lies within, for this pithy biography of 
the great St. Benedict, the Patriarch of Western Monks, written by 
the astute scholar, pope and saint, Gregory the Great, must be ac- 
claimed as nothing less than a veritable treasure. If the reader thinks 
himself a stranger to the life and character of this venerable man, 
one or two readings of this book will engender the familiarization of 
true friends. 

Life and Miracles of St. Benedict is the second of the four books 
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in the Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. Both from the general 
title and the acquaintance with the second book, it is evident that St. 
Gregory employs a literary device (one commonly used by the pagan 
philosophers and the early Fathers of the Church), that of dialogue. 
St. Gregory’s eager and querisome listener affords the saint ample 
opportunities both to recount the interesting highlights of St. Bene- 
dict’s life and to extract the fruitful spiritual lessons contained 
therein for his readers. 

It should provide brief but excellent matter for the spiritual 
reading of both men and women Religious. St. Gregory’s exposition 
of St. Benedict’s “way of perfection” is realistically portrayed in a 
manner easily apprehendable by all. 

The effective fluency of the translation speaks very well for the 
ability of these translators. Their use of modern words and phrases 
enlivens interest and quickens the reader’s desire to continue the 
reading to the very end. E.G.F. 


Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist. Edited by Paul A. Schilpp, Vol. 
Vil, 1949. Evanston, Illinois, The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Inc. pp. xvi, 781. $8.50. 


In accordance with the plan projected by the editors of this phi- 
losophical series, the volume dedicated to Albert Eimstein contains his 
intellectual autobiography, followed by twenty-five articles dealing 
with interpretations and criticisms of his works by contemporaries, 
then Einstein’s reply to these comments, and finally a comprehensive 
bibliography. The treatment thus afforded is exhaustive, and the 
volume succeeds in preserving the major portion of Einstein’s thought 
for posterity. The non-technical presentation of most of the articles 
makes the volume intelligible for the average reader, although some 
background in the physical and mathematical sciences is generally 
presupposed, 

The intellectual autobiography shows beyond all doubt that Ein- 
stein’s interests were as much philosophical as scientific. His discus- 
sion of the nature of thought and truth (p. 7) leads one to suspect, 
however, that he will be more remembered for his science than for 
his philosophy. The reason for this is that he, like most of his con- 
temporaries, makes broad generalizations on the basis of researches 
on too restricted a portion of reality. No philosopher by training, he 
does show remarkable originality of thought in his treatment of the 
relations between space and time, and deserves to be called a “philos- 
opher by implication” (Reichenbach—p. 291). His theories of rela- 
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tivity have raised what are regarded by some philosophers as serious 
epistemological problems, and Einstein has done what he could to 
solve them. The philosophy evolved in the process reduces to a middle 
course between the positivism of March and the idealism of Kant; 
its most striking feature is its expressed “faith in the simplicity, i.e., 
intelligibility, of nature” (p. 63) and the “belief that nature embodies 
an ideal of mathematical simplicity” (Lenzen—p. 384). On the basis 
of this “belief,” Einstein lays rather naive claim to belonging “to the 
ranks of devoutly religious men” (p. 285). 

The critical articles may be divided into two categories—those 
written by his scientific colleagues, and those written by philosophers. 
The scientists seem generally to confuse the philosophy of science 
with the popularization of science, and thus by accident have con- 
tributed some very readable articles on modern physics, which this re- 
viewer regards as the volume’s chief asset. Born, Pauli, and Heitler 
attack Einstein for his rejection of quantum theories as ultimate ex- 
planations; in so doing, Heitler gives a particularly good description 
of Bohr’s complementarity principle. DeBroglie contributes a descrip- 
tion of the general relativity theory that is easily understood, Infeld 
writes similarly on relativistic cosmology, and Bohr elaborates further 
on complementarity, showing how “an essential element of ambiguity 
is involved in ascribing conventional physical attributes to atomic 
objects” (p. 210). All of these will make very enjoyable reading for 
the mathematical physicist. 

The philosophers have not fared so well in their task. Ushenko 
seems to have sounded the keynote for most of his colleagues when 
he says: “I shall disregard (traditional philosophers) in favor of phi- 
losophers who were inspired by Einstein in starting an entirely new 
departure of metaphysics, including both epistemology and ontology” 
(p. 609). The results cannot be of much interest toa Thomist. Lenzen 
and Northrop show the most erudition, possibly because they restrict 
themselves to an objective analysis and summary of Einstein’s writ- 
ings. Wenzl is the only one who even mentions scholasticism; his 
awkward application of potency and act to the concept of light (p. 
589) shows a little promise, but his classification of Materia prima 
with Anaximander’s apeiron and classical physic’s ether (p. 585) re- 
veals his knowledge of scholasticism to be at best superficial. Reichen- 
bach indicates the limited horizons of his fellow moderns when he 
concludes: “all the philosophers can do is to analyze the results of 
science” (p. 310). Such an outlook sufficiently explains the absence 
of sapiential criticism. 

As a collection of relevant material on Einstein, this volume ‘is 
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undoubtedly a success. Its most serious limitation is the philosophy of 
science contained therein, and the absence of philosophical appraisal by 
a Thomist of the calibre of Charles DeKoninck or Jacques Maritain. 


A.W. 


Treatise on Prayer and Meditation. By Saint Peter of Alcantara. Transl. 
by Dominic Devas, O.F.M.; together with a complete English ver- 
sion of ''Pax Animae'’ by John of Bonilla. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1949. pp. xv, 211 with an introduction and a sketch 
of the Saint's life. $2.50. 


Many books have been and are being written about prayer and 
meditation, but the best of these have always come from the pens of 
the saints. They have traversed the way and now can indicate for us 
the paths of light and the ways of darkness. Saint Peter has done 
just this. 

After a brief introduction, Saint Peter presents two series of 
meditations for those not yet proficient in the practice of meditation. 
Easy and yet not oversimplified, these meditations will give the be- 
ginner a good start on the way to more profound meditations. Fol- 
lowing these meditations, St. Peter explains the various parts of medi- 
tation and then gives a short treatise on the nature of devotion. 

But why so much emphasis on prayer and meditation? St. Bona- 
venture gives us the answer: “If you would endure with patience the 
adversities of this life, be a man of prayer. ... If you would live with 
a gay heart, and pass lightly along the road of penance and sacrifice, 
be a man of prayer.” 

Pax Anime, originally written in Spanish, was first published at 
Alcala in 1580. Since then its many editions have been attributed to 
many authors. Now, however, with some degree of certitude, it is 
thought to be the work of John of Bonilla. Yet the authorship as well 
as the book itself would be of little importance if its counsels did not 
lead us to a better life, a life centered on God and not man; a life 
which concerns itself with spiritual things and not material things; 
in short a life of Christian perfection. One who perseveres in the 
application of the principles laid down in this short treatise is sure to 
advance along the way of Christian perfection. R.M.G. 


The Man on Fire. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
A Grail Publication, 1949. pp. 193. With illustrations. $2.50. 


It has been said that to keep company with the saints is to stay 
close to God. Both the author and the publisher are to be congratu- 
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lated and thanked for providing the young folk the opportunity for 
making and developing a friendship with St. Paul. The result of 
this association will be a greater love for God and His Church. 

Originally appearing in The Torch as a serial, The Man on Fire 
in its present book form is as delightful as it is exciting. Although 
primarily intended for youths, adults too will read this life of St. 
Paul, the Apostle, with the impression that they are eye-witnesses to 
the events narrated and intimate friends of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
and his companions. 

Parents and educators will find The Man on Fire an excellent 
means of attracting the adolescent to read the lives of the saints. 

D.B.C. 
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PRAYERS FOR ALL TIMES. By Pierre Charles, S.J. Westminster, Md., 
The Newman Press, 1950. pp. 328. $3.50. 

LEST WE FORGET. By the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 80. $1.50. 

THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, Vol. 7: Niceta of Remesiana, Sul- 
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O’Donnell, C.S.B. New York, Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1949. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHE EINFUHRUNGEN IN DAS STUDIUM DER 
PHILOSPHIE. Ed. by I. M. Bockenski, O.P., University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. No. 6 ARABISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. By P. J. Menasce, 
O.P. 1948. pp. 49. S. Fr. 380. No. 8 ARISTOTELES. By M. D. Philippe, 
O.P. 1948. pp. 48 S. Fr. 3.80. 

THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 1950. Edited for The Catholic Library Aso- 
ciation by Sister Stella Maris, O.P. St. Catharine Junior College, St. Cath- 
arine, Ky. 


From Radio Replies Press, 500 Robert St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


WHAT PARENTS SHOULD TELL THEIR LITTLE ONES ON SEX. 
By Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C. 1950. pp. 46. $0.15. 


From The Bloomsbury Publishing Co., Ltd., 34 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C., England. 


OUR LADY IN ENGLAND. By Giles Black, O.P. pp. 27. 1/6d. 

THE STORY OF MARGARET HALLAHAN. By Sister M. Matthew, O.P. 
pp. 32. 1/—d. 

THE MASTER AND ONE OTHER PLAY. By The Dominican Sisters of 
the English Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena. pp. 27. 1/3d. 


From St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson, N. J. 


THE IRON CURTAIN PASTORAL OF EUGENE CARDINAL TIS- 
SERANT. $0.10. 

CHURCH LINENS. By Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. A Guide for Altar So- 
cieties. pp. 36. $0.15. 

DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY OUR MOTHER. By Catherine Beebe. 
pp. 79. $1.00. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., the Rev. C. M. 

Mulvey, O.P., and to the Rev. A. A. Sibila, O.P., on the death of 
their sisters; to the Rev. L. D. Ross, O.P., on the death of his brother; to the Rev. 
G. B. Connaughton, O.P., the Rev. C. P. Forster, O.P., and to Brother Henry 
O'Brien, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. B. G. Hart, O.P., on the 
death of his mother; and to the relatives of Michael Kennedy, recently deceased 
father of the late Rev. Damian Kennedy, O.P. 

















The following Students form the Dominicana staff for the current 
New STAFF year: Raymond Daley, Editor; Michael Stock, Associate Editor; 

Aquinas Powers, Book Review Editor; Thomas Kane, Associate 
Book Review Editor; James Breitfeller, Cloister Chronicler; Francis Connolly, Sis- 
ters’ Chronicler; Joseph Gardner, Business Manager; Louis Sukovaty, Circulation 
Manager; Antoninus Fallon, Assistant Circulation Manager. 


In ceremonies at the House of Studies on December 8, 1949, the fol- 
DEGREES lowing members of the Province received the Degree of Bachelor of 

Sacred Theology: the Very Rev. Fathers W. M. Conlon, O.P., P. F. 
Mulhern, O.P., and J. C. Kearney, O.P. The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 
E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P. 


On December 14, 1949, the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., Prior of 
VFSTITION the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., clothed the following lay- 

brother postulants in the habit of the Order: Brothers Augustine 
Flanagan, and Michael McCarthy. 


On December 25, 1949, the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., received 
PROFESSION the Solemn Profession of Brother Michael Stock, O.P. On January 

31, 1949, the Very Rev. J. P. Kenny, O.P., received the Simple Pro- 
fession of Brother Robert Disbolis, O.P., laybrother. 


Brother Michael Stock, O.P., received First Tonsure and the four 
ORDINATION Minor Orders on February 6, at the National Shrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, Washington, D. C. 


The seventeenth annual observance of the Chair of Unity Octave 

CHAIR OF was held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 

Unity Octave Washington, D. C., from January 18 to 25. The Dominican Stu- 
dents sang Benediction at the services on January 20. 


With the Rev. M. T. Smith, O.P., presiding, the Mission Academia at 
Missions _ the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., held its annual elections on 
February 3. The following officers were elected: Bro. Joseph Gardner, 
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President; Bro. Jordan Lacey, Secretary; Fr. Francis Chen, Treasurer-Libravian. The 
retiring officers are: Brothers William Hill, Martin Connors, and Justin Brodie. 


The Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General, has ap- 
APPOINTMENTS _ pointed the Rev. F. N. Halligan, O.P., as Pro-Master of Studies 
at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY sympathy to the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., and the Rev. J. S. 

McHatton, O.P., on the death of their brothers; to the Rev. W. D. 
Van Rooy, O.P., on the death of his mother and brother; and to the Rev. T. C. 
Donlan, O.P., on the death of his father. 


The tenth anniversary of the Province of St. Albert was observed 
ANNIVERSARY on January 17. The Solemn Mass was celebrated by the Very Rev. 

Peter O’Brien, O.P., first provincial; and the sermon was delivered 
by the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., present Provincial. 


The Most Reverend Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Port of Spain, 
VisiToR Trinidad, visited at the House of Studies for several days and gave the 
students an interesting account of his recent trip to Rome. 


The new Priory of St. Dominic has been completed at Fenwick 
New Buitpincs High School, Oak Park, and has room for fifty religious. New 

parish rectories have been completed at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, River Forest, and at St. Albert’s Church, Minneapolis. A third floor addi- 
tion has been made at Blessed Sacrament parish, Madison. All three buildings have 
a capacity of fifteen religious. Work has also been begun on the expansion of St. 
Anthony’s Priory, New Orleans. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their deepest sym- 
SYMPATHY _ pathies to Brother Leonard Cuevas, O.P., on the recent death of his 
father; and to Brother Celestine Spear, on the death of his father. 


Brother Vincent Hughes was received to the habit of the laybrothers 
RECEPTION on December 29, 1949, at the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, 

Ross, California. He was received by the Very Rev. Peter C. Curran, 
O.P., subprior of the convent. 


Our new elementary school, Saint Peter Martyr, Pittsburg, Cali- 
New ScHooLt fornia, was formally opened on January 23. Those teaching are 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross Congregation, Everett, Washington. 
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SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


The community was recently honored by a visit from His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, Archbishop of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Dominican College sponsored a Spanish Fiesta shortly before Christmas to 
provide a traditional Christmas celebration for the children of Spanish-Mexican 
families who reside in Racine. 

The Rev. J. J. Eulberg, O.P., conducted a day of recollection on December 11 
in the convent chapel for the Dominican Tertiaries of Holy Rosary Chapter, Racine. 

A three-day retreat for the postulants and aspirants to the community was given 
by the Rev. J. Barron, O.P., between the semesters. 


Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafaei, California 

The Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus 
marked the opening of their hundredth year in California on January 21, when a 
solemn Dominican Mass for the students and their parents was celebrated at the 
motherhouse, The Dominican Convent of San Rafael, California. The Very Rev. 
P. K. Meagher, O.P., Vicar-Provincial, was the celebrant; the Rev. C. P. Curran, 
O.P., deacon; and the Rev. J. H. Servente, O.P., sub-deacon. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Paul Harney, S.J., of the University of San Francisco. The 
combined student bodies of the college and the high school sang the Mass. 

The foundress of the Congregation was Mother Mary Goemare who came from 
the ancient Convent of the Cross in Paris in 1850, at the request of the Most Rev. 
J. S. Alemany, O.P., the newly appointed Bishop of Monterey. In that city the first 
convent of Sisters in California, Santa Catalina, was established and the first school 
for girls opened. In 1854 when the needs of the times made it wiser to move the 
motherhouse to Benicia then the capital of the state, the school in Monterey was 
closed. 

A hundred years have passed since Mother Mary crossed an ocean and a con- 
tinent and traveled the Isthmus of Panama on muleback to found the Convent of 
Santa Catalina at Monterey. The adobe building where she began her missionary 
work has crumbled; but in 1950 a new Santa Catalina will once again grace the old 
Spanish town of Monterey, where the spirit of St. Dominic took deep root in the 
native soil of California. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The feast of the Immaculate Conception marked three milestones at Sacred 
Heart Convent—a silver jubilee, a reception of the habit, and a profession on the 
day following. 

Sister M. Gregory Sullivan celebrated the Silver Anniversary of her first profes- 
sion. On that occasion her brother, the Rev. Joseph Sullivan, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Houston, offered high Mass. His Excellency, the Most Reverend Wen- 
delin Nold delivered a beautiful and fitting eulogy on “Milestones in the Religious 
Life.” 

On the same day Miss Louise Zagst received the habit of the Order from 
Bishop Nold, and will henceforth be known as Sister Thomas Margaret. Sister M. 
Evangela Novosad, on the following day, pronounced her first temporary vows. 
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Final arrangements are being made for the erection of a new chapel, which will 
have a seating capacity of 500. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Trinity College of Washington, D. C., conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Mother Mary Joseph (Rogers), Mother-Foundress of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, at a special convocation, November 5. 

In order to lay the foundations for a new hospital in Pusan, Korea, three Mary- 
knoll Sisters left the Motherhouse at Ossining, N. Y., on November 7 and arrived 
at Pusan on December 29. They spent Christmas Day with the Maryknoll Sisters in 
Kyoto, Japan, enroute to Korea. The Sisters are: Sister Rose Genevieve (Koll) 
R.N., of Belpre, Kansas, Superior; Sister Mary Andre (Seiler) of Covington, Ky.; 
and Sister Rose of Lima (Robinson) of Jersey City, N. J., a nurse and pharmacist. 
Their hospital will be the only one in Pusan, the largest port of Korea. 

The records for 1949 show that the Maryknoll Sisters have opene.! new mis- 
sions in three territories during the year—in Africa in January, Ceylon during the 
Summer, and Korea in December. A new Social Service house was also opened in 
Chicago to care for Negroes, Mexicans and other races. The most recent statistics 
show that the order numbers 994 Sisters, novices and postulanis, in 65 houses, 
scattered in Hawaii, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, the Caroline Islands, 
Ceylon, Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Africa and on the western coast of the United 
States. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The annual retreat for the Nuns was conducted by the Rev. T. F. Conlon, 
O.P., from December 9th to the 18th. 

On December 18th, the Tertiaries and a large number of Perpetual Rosarians 
spent a Day of Recollection at the Monastery. Five new members were received and 
five members made profession in the Third Order. 

The annual Christmas Novena which opened December 17th, closed with mid- 
night Mass. The Feast of Christmas was observed with the solemn chanting of the 
entire office of the Nativity. The Devotion of the Forty Hours opened in the Mon- 
astery on Christmas Day. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Forty Hours Devotion was held in the St. Cecilia Convent chapel from January 
8-10. At the closing exercises, the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., and the 
clergy of the city of Nashville marched in the procession. After the services in the 
chapel, a banquet was served to the visiting clergy. 

The buildings of St. Cecilia convent and Academy have recently undergone 
complete renovation. 

Solemn reception of new members into the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary took place in the St. Cecilia chapel on February 2. Seventeen new members 
were admitted. The Rev. James E. Eiselein, chaplain, presided. After the ceremony, 
a reception for the entire student body was held in the auditorium of the Academy. 

Retreat for the Catholic students of St. Cecilia Academy was held February 
15-17. The Rev. James E. Fitzpatrick, S.S.J., pastor of Holy Family Church, Nash- 
ville, was the retreat-master. 
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Miss Ann Alsobrook, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Miss Ann Barrett, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, received the habit of the Dominican Order in the St. Cecilia 
chapel on March 5. The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., presided at the cere- 
mony of investiture. 

On March 7, Sister Helena Giles and Sister Mary Bernard Curran made first 
profession of vows. The Rev. James E. Eiselein, chaplain, presided. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The solemn opening of this Jubilee Year was celebrated by the community on 
Christmas. The solemn novena devotions in preparation for the Nativity of Our 
Divine Lord brought a good attendance of the laity to the monastery church every 
evening. The Very Rev. P. M. Caterini, O.P., officiated at Christmas Matins; and 
during the community procession and veneration of the statue of the Infant Jesus 
in the cloister, Father had the same ceremony in the church for the extern Sisters 
and the laity. Father Caterini celebrated the Christmas high Mass. On Christmas 
morning the Rev. S. C. Osbourn, O.P., and the Very Rev. F. Codato, Postulator 
General of the Barnabite Order, celebrated their three Masses in the monastery 
church. 

For the Feast of the Circumcision the Very Rev. P. M. Caterini, O.P., officiated 
at Matins and Lauds which was immediately followed by a Missa Cantata at mid- 
night. 

During the months of November and December the community was honored 
by a visit from His Eminence Cardinal F. Tedeschini, Datary to His Holiness; His 
Grace, the Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D.D., Archbishop of Newark and His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, D.D., Bishop of Paterson; the Very 
Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert’s Province who was accompanied 
by the Very Rev. T. H. Sparks, O.P., American Socius to the Master General and 
the Very Rev. E. M. Cuddy, O.P.; His Excellency, the Most Rev. William J. Smith, 
D.D., Bishop of Pembroke, Canada; His Excellency the Most Rev. Martin J. O’'Con- 
nor, D.D., Rector of the North American College in Rome; Their Excellencies, the 
Prime Minister of Ireland, Mr. Costello and Mrs. Costello; the Irish Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Séan T. McBride and the Irish Ambassador to the Holy See, Mr. Joseph 
P. Walsh; Very Rev. J. De Dainville, O.P., Director of the Rosary Crusade in 
France who brought a graph account of the great crusade and the great work ac- 
complished by all the religious orders in France under the direction of the French 
Dominican Fathers; the Rev. P. Bonhomme, O.P., the Rev. Fathers F. C. Lehner, 
O.P., C. R. Auth, O.P., J. F. Connell, O.P., of Santa Sabina; Rev. N. M. Connell, 
O.P., Holy Name Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. $8. C. Osbourn, O.P., and T. A. 
Murphy, O.P., of the Angelicum. 

Very Rev. A. Tindal-Atkinson, O.P., English Socius to the Master General is 
preacher of conferences to the community. 

On the first Sundays of December and January, Mass was offered in the mon- 
astery church by the Rev. S. C. Osbourn, O.P., and the Rev. T. A. Murphy, O.P., 
respectively and the Perpetual Rosary Pilgrimage took place in the afternoon. The 
Pilgrimage is always well attended—the devotions consisting of 15 decades of the 
Rosary, sermon, and Benediction. The Very Rev. P. M. Caterini, O.P., is preaching 
sermons on how to practice the devotion of the Rosary with profit by meditating on 
the Mysteries. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Recent deaths included those of Sister Marie Lillian Kurtenacker, Sister M. 
Francesca McGlone, Sister M. Luciola Maroney, Sister M. Adella McGann, Sister 
Rose Marie Gorham, and Sister M. Jeremiah McCarty. 

New foundations during 1949 were a mission school at Chickasaw, Alabama, 
and the primary schools, Our Lady of Peace, Madison, Wisconsin, and St. Thomas 
More, Chicago. St. Dominic Villa, Mazzuchelli Heights, Dubuque, Iowa, was 
opened in October as a home for retired and convalescent Sisters. First Mass was 
offered by the Rev. R. W. Mulvey, O.P., chaplain, on the feast of St. Luke, Oc- 
tober 17th. 

Civic and religious exercises marked the dedication on October 2nd of the new 
high school for day-pupils erected on the grounds of Bethlehem Academy, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. The Most Rev. J. J. Byrne, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, presided 
at the Mass of dedication and also preached the sermon. 

The Very Rev. J. B. Reeves, O.P., Definitor from the English Province to the 
General Chapter held in Washington, D. C., in September, preached the Academy 
pupils’ annual retreat preceding the feast of the Most Holy Rosary, and on the week- 
end of October 21 conducted two days of recollection for the novitiate. 

The Very Rev. P. Robotti, O.P., P.G., of Turin, Italy, was a week-end guest 
in mid-November, and preached a Holy Hour conference. 

Mother Mary Samuel and Sister Mary Nona returned on December 17th from 
a three-month sojourn in Europe. 

The Rev. T. J. Treacy, O.P., Chicago, conducted the mid-year novitiate retreat 
which ended on the feast of the Purification. On February 3, eight novices made 
first profession. The Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, presided. 

On March 7th Sister M. Kathleen Moran and Sister M. Eileen Sullivan ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of their religious reception. 

Centennial Song, an historical pageant, written by three members of Rosary 
College faculty, and staged as a centennial commemorative feature at our Mother- 
house last summer, has been prepared for screen production and will have its pre- 
miére in Chicago early in April. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 


Bishop William A. O'Connor, D.D., officiated at the reception and profession 
ceremonies held January 3 in Sacred Heart Convent chapel. At these services, which 
followed a ten-day retreat preached by the Rev. P. J. Clancy, O.P., of the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, nineteen postulants received the habit, eight novices 
made profession of temporary vows, and three Sisters pronounced their perpetual 
VOWS. 

St. Dominic's hospital, Jackson, Mississippi, announces the capping of its 
second class of nurses, bringing the total of students in its new nursing school to 
seventeen. 

Among those who attended the Convention of the Central Region of the Cath- 
olic Theatre Conference at Loyola Community Theatre, Chicago, February 4 and 5, 
were Sister M. Isabelle, O.P., and Sister Mary Blanche, O.P. 

On January 15, the Springfield chapter of the Thomist association resumed its 
course of lectures. The Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., professor of moral philosophy and 
Aristotle's ethics at St. Thomas Pontifical Faculty, River Forest, is delivering the 
lectures. 

Sister Madonna, O.P., Illinois State Executive Secretary of the National Cath- 
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olic Music Educators Association is making plans to reactivate the state unit and 
place it on a solid working basis before the next national convention. This very 
worthwhile association fosters a program of liturgical music, clinic demonstrations, 
music festivals, all-state choruses, bands, and orchestras. 

On January 3, Sister Mary Frederick, Sister Michael Marie, Sister Rose Therese, 
Sister Mary Albertine, Sister Frances Clare, and Sister M. Juliana celebrated the 
Silver Jubilee of their religious profession. 

Members of the Sacred Heart Academy Glee Club and Speech Class presented 
a Christian Christmas broadcast over station WCVS, Springfield, December 18. On 
the following Tuesday evening, a cantata, made beautiful by the use of traditional 
songs and appropriate tableaux, was presented in the Academy auditorium 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


At the meeting in Houston, Texas, of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, St. Mary’s Dominican College received full accreditation. Do- 
minican college is the only accredited Catholic college for women in Louisiana. 

Directed by the Rev. E. A. Vitie, O.P., a Theological Institute for Sisters will 
be held at Dominican college during the months of June and July. The Rev. Fathers 
of St. Albert the Great Province will comprise the faculty. 

The Catholic Schools Music Guild gave their annual concert in the college 
auditorium in December. 

The Rev. L. T. Dolan, O.P., gave the annual retreat. 

A day of recollection for the Junior Newman club of the city was conducted 
by Rev. Father Gautreau, C.SS.R. 

On the eve of the feast of the Epiphany the Very Rev. B. A. Arend, O.P., 
V.F., delegated by His Excellency, Archbishop Rummel, presided at the clothing in 
the habit of the following young ladies: Misses Dorothy Frank (Sister Mary Ray- 
mond), Laurie Claire Toledano (Sister Mary Alessandra), Catherine Bourgeois 
(Sister Mary Virginia), Lorraine Torres (Sister Mary Mark), Rita Roussel (Sister 
Mary Zita), and Claudia Gibson (Sister Mary Edmund). The Rt. Rev. Columban 
Thuis, O.S.B., Abbot, preached the sermon to the novices and their parents. 

The feast itself witnessed the temporary profession of Sisters Mary Norbert 
Benoist and Mary Bartholomew Tanner; and the pronouncing of perpetual vows by 
Sister Mary Kathleen Bourdreaux and Sister Mary Michael O’Shaughnessy. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Wash. 


The Congregation lost the last of its pioneer Sisters when Sister Mary Aloysia 
died on the anniversary of the death of Mother M. Thomasina. Sister was in her 
eighty-third year, and had been professed sixty-four years. Most of the Sisters of 
the Congregation were able to be present at the funeral services, which were held 
from the Convent of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma. 

On January 8 the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Coadjutor Bishop of Seattle, 
presided at the ceremonies of reception and profession at the novitiate house, Mount 
St. Dominic. The preceding retreat was conducted by the Rev. M. Osbourn, O.P. 
Six Sisters made perpetual profession, five novices were admitted to temporary vows, 
and eleven postulants received the habit. 

On January 23 Sister Mary Hyacinth and Sister Mary Vincentia were honored 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of their religious profession; the cere- 
monies were held at the Convent of St. Thomas Aquinas in Tacoma. The Rev. A. 
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Norton, O.P., sang the Mass, and conducted the impressive ceremony of the Golden 
Jubilee. Members of the local clergy were present; serving the Mass were two semi- 
narian grand nephews of Sister M. Vincentia. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, New York 


The new convents for St. Frances de Chantal Parochial School, Brooklyn, New 
York, and St. Hugh, Huntington Station, Long Island, were blessed and occupied 
by the Sisters in December, 1949. 

On December 11 the parish of St. Patrick, Fort Hamilton, celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its foundation. The Sisters have been teaching in the school since 1877. 

The Sisters of St. Thomas Aquinas Convent, Brooklyn, were privileged to have 
the relic of the right arm and hand of St. Francis Xavier—which was brought from 
Rome to Japan for the 400th anniversary of the arrival of the Saint in that country 
—brought to the Convent for private veneration. 

The Reverend Fathers D. E. Casey, O.P., B. G. Schneider, O.P., and R. E. 
Vahey, O.P., visited the Novices and Postulants at Amityville. Father Vahey showed 
colored moving pictures of the Dominican missions in China and also pictures of 
the Leper Colony of Molokai. 

The Novitiate Unit of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade is the proud 
owner of the Christopher Film “You Can Change the World.” They are kept busy 
mailing the film to the Sisters of the Congregation for use in sodalities, clubs, 
classrooms, etc. 

A Chapter of Tertiaries of the Third Order of St. Dominic was established at 
the Mother House in the late fall. Reception of twenty-two postulants took place 
at the end of November. 

Three week-end retreats for laywomen were conducted at Our Lady of Prouille 
Retreat House, Amityville, by the Reverend Fathers F. N. Wendell, O.P., J. L. 
Devine, C.P., and Andrew Ansbro, C.P. 

The winter retreats were held at Queen of the Rosary Mother House under 
the direction of the Reverend J. C. McDonough, O.P., of Washington, D. C., at the 
Dominican Juniorate, Water Mill, Long Island, by the Reverend Father Norbert, 
O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania and at Saint Joseph’s by 
a Franciscan Father from Calicoon, New York. 

Sisters of the Congregation attended Conferences and Meetings of the National 
Catholic Round Table of Science, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the New York Science Teachers Association, the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, the Catholic Business Education Association, the Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, New York State League of Nursing and Women’s Conference of 
Arts and Industry. 

The Sisters studying at the Pius XII Institute of Fine Arts, Florence, Italy, 
visited St. Dominic’s Church, the home of St. Catherine of Siena, and the Cathedral 
in Siena. In Bologna, they remained a few days in the Cloistered Convent of St. 
Agnes. Here, too, they venerated the remains of our holy father, St. Dominic, en- 
shrined in a magnificent, beautifully carved white marble shrine and were present 
for the Salve Procession. A third pilgrimage was made to the Monastery of St. 
Vincent. Under the main altar lies the incorrupt body of St. Catherine de Ricci. 
The monastery is built in the form of a cross and in the days of St. Catherine de 
Ricci housed 160 nuns. At present there are 33 only. 

Reverend Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, accompanied by Mother 
M. Dafrose, O.P., and Sister Francis Regis, O.P., conducted the biennial visitations 
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of the 8 convents on the Island of Puerto Rico. At present, the 63 Sisters in the 
Mission are in charge of 6 elementary schools, 4 Junior High Schools and 5 Senior 
High Schools with registers totalling 3,457. Four Sisters teach mathematics, science 
and English in the University of Santa Maria in Ponce. 
The Right Reverend Abbot Charles V. Coriston, O.S.B., of St. Paul's Abbey, 
Newton, New Jersey, visited the Mother House and addressed the Sisters. 
Sisters Fridolina, Genevieve, Saturnina and Bernard died since November, 1949. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


The beautiful set of cards of the Dominican Saints by Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P., has been reprinted and are now available. Sister, an artist of 
international repute, also supplies holy cards, Christmas and greeting cards, water- 
colors and paintings. Address all orders to: 

Dominican Sisters, Blue Chapel, 14th and West Streets, Union City, N. J. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, St. Catherine, Ky. 


During the past few months, St. Catherine's Community has suffered the loss 
of three of her outstanding members, all of whom were members of the first Gen- 
eral Council. 

On October 12 occurred the death of Sister Margaret Hamilton, who is well 
remembered throughout the West and South where she labored indefatigably to 
promote the cause of Catholic education. On October 26 Sister Alexia O'Sullivan 
died. Two months later there occurred the sudden passing of ex-Mother General, 
Sister Mary Louis Logsdon. Sister Mary Louis’ two sisters, Sisters Gertrude and 
Athanasius, O.P., members of the Dominican Community of St. Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio, were present at the Solemn Requiem Mass for her soul. 

The passing of these three members of the community in close sequence was a 
poignant reminder of the successful efforts made by St. Catherine’s Sisters to re- 
organize the Dominican Sisters’ Constitutions in conformity with the then New 
Code of Canon Law, an undertaking which was to be of great significance to Do- 
minican Sisters of all congregations in the United States. 

In preparation for the solemnities of the feast of St. Thomas on March 7, a 
10-day retreat was conducted by the Rev. E. B. Finnin, O.P. On the feast day, nine- 
teen novices pronounced their first vows, renewed yearly vows, or made final pro- 
fession of vows. The usual ceremony of reception to the habit was this year post- 
poned until August 14 in order to allow the postulants now entering in Septem- 
ber to complete one full year of their college course before entering into the no- 
vitiate. The postulancy has been extended from a period of six months to a year. 
Hereafter, postulants entering in March, will receive the habit the following March 
7; those entering in September, on August 14. This change has been inaugurated to 
further the education of the Sisters, so essential to the needs of our times. The new 
postulants from the West and South will enter St. Catherine's in Kentucky; those 
from New York and New England will enter the postulate in Plainville, Massa- 
chusetts, on March 25 instead of the customary time in February. Plans are now 
being made for the expansion of the Massachusetts postulate, in order to accommo- 
date the numbers entering from the eastern section of the country. 

Rev. Mother Margaret Elizabeth, Mother General, and Sister Paschal, Vicaress 
General, will represent St. Catherine’s at the holy year services in Rome. 
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The new residence hall of Siena College was opened for the fall semester on 
the site of the new college. Sister Leo Marie, O.P., was appointed dean of Siena 
College in August, succeeding Sister Angeline, O.P. Sister Leo Marie’s new book, 
Sociology, With Social Problems Applied to Nursing, was recently published. Sis- 
ter Eucharista, O.S.F., who collaborated with Sister Leo Marie in the sections de- 
voted to the science of nursing, is dean of the College of Nursing, Niagara Uni- 
versity, Niagara, N. Y. 

The Catholic Library Association’s Booklist of 1950 has been published this 
year at St. Catherine’s Junior College under the editorship of Sister Stella Maris, 
College Librarian. At the convention of the Mid-South Conference of the Catholic 
Library Association, held in Louisville, December, 9, Sister Catherine Marie, O.P., 
Librarian of Holy Rosary Academy, and chairman of the Louisville Unit, read a 
paper, The Library Apostolate in the High School. Sister Esther Marie, O.P., of 
Siena College, Memphis, Tennessee, chairman of the Memphis unit, read a report. 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.P., discussed the bookfair recently held at St. Agnes 
Academy, Memphis. 

Several members of St. Catherine community will attend the New Orleans con- 
vention of the National Catholic Education Association in April. 





